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sjQotes of the Month. 


~~ 


AT a meeting of the Society of Antiquaries 
on June 3, the following gentlemen were 
elected Fellows: Messrs. A. Billson, J. P. 
Bushe-Fox, L. G. Dillon, T. F. Fosbrooke, 
W. H. Godfrey, W. Hammond, M.D., and 
R. C. Lockett. 


Glasgow is considerably and naturally per- 
turbed by the action of the Town Council of 
that city in decreeing the removal of the 
Tolbooth Steeple in the interest of the 
widening of the High Street. Many protests 
have been made. Mr. F.C. Eeles, the Rhind 
Lecturer in Archzology, 1913-14, in a letter 
of protest against this latest instance of van- 
dalism, remarks rightly that the Town Council 
ought to be the guardians, and not the de- 
_ stroyers, of those buildings of historic interest 
which are the common heritage of all. True, 
there is the Cathedral (minus its western 
towers), the finest building in Scotland, and 
one of the most noteworthy in Britain. But 
what else is there? Provand’s Lordship and 
two other old steeples—that is about all. 
The old college? Removed by other vandals 
a generation ago. The other old churches ? 
Destroyed centuries ago. There is hardly an 
ancient church within easy reach, except part 
of Paisley, part of Bothwell, and scraps at 
Rutherglen and Renfrew. Germany, the 
VOL. XI. 


nation of vandals, would draw the line at 
destroying an ancient mofiument in cold 
blood in its own towns, and in Mr. Eeles’s 
opinion “it is a scandal that such a proceed- 
ing should be tolerated,in the principal city 
of Scotland.” All thé arguments used for 
the removal of the steeple were used in the 
past for the destruction of the western towers 
of the Cathedral—an act. now ‘universally 
regretted. In a few years’ time the majority 
of the present Town Council will find them- 
selves execrated by all thinking people, just 
as the Edinburgh Councils are execrated who 
“cleaned ” the outside of St. Giles, tolerated 
and connived at the scandal of the destruc- 
tion of the Trinity College Church, or cut 
the Tron Church in half to straighten the 
South Bridge. We earnestly hope that the 
Glasgow Council will: keep their hands off 
the Tolbooth Steeple—one of the very few 
historic relics which their city can show. 


=  & -¢ 

Mr. R. G. Fordham, of Godolphin House, 
Eton College, Windsor, writes: “Do you 
know of any places in England or Scotland 
which I can excavate, particularly ‘ barrows,’ 
or the sites of early British huts? I shall get 
holidays in August and September. Last 
holidays I excavated part of a Romano-British 
villa at Lillington in Hertfordshire. Are 
there any parties got up anywhere for ex- 
cavating? I am not very experienced, of 
course, but am very keen.” 


> © 

“The Guildhall Library,” said the Morning 
Post, May 25, ‘* has purchased a manuscript 
of singular interest. It is entitled, ‘The XII 
Worshipful Companies or Misteries of Lon- 
don, with the arms of all them that have bin 
Lord Maiors of the same for the space of 
almost 300 yeares, of every Company par- 
ticulerly. Also most part of the Sheriffs and 
Aldermen. An. 1609.’ This manuscript was 
written and emblazoned by William Smith, 
Rouge Dragon (1597-1618), and contains 
the coats of arms of the members of the 
twelve great Companies who served the office 
of Mayor or Sheriff during the years 1232- 
1609, amounting to 466 shields. 

““The volume is of great importance on 
account of the illustration of the City’s ar- 
morial bearings which it contains. The 
City coat of arms, which is not registered at 
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Heralds’ College, has undergone various 
changes since the first record of it in 1381. 
An attempt was made in April, 1911, to trace 
these changes, and discover, if possible, how 
the City became possessed of its armorial 
bearings in their present form. The results 
of a very extended search amongst the City’s 
archives and the books in the Library were 
embodied in a report presented to the Com- 
mon Council, in which it is recorded that no 
earlier date than the year 1633 could be 
found for the use of the dragons as supporters, 
and the City motto ‘Domine, dirige nos.’ 
This manuscript carries the date back to 1609. 





PACKHORSE BRIDGE 


A similar manuscript was prepared by the 
same author in 1605, and is now in the Bod- 
leian Library, Oxford. It is significant that 
the same Herald, in depicting the City coat 
in 1588, and again in 1605, omits the sup- 
porters and the City motto, and in 1609 
adds the dragons as supporters and the 
City motto. It is possible to infer from 
this that the supporters were added to the 
City’s arms between the years 1605 and 
1609. The fact that these additions were 
made by an officer of the College of Arms is 
important, but whether he was responsible 
for their first use, or found some earlier 


authority for so doing, is not at present 
known. No record, however, has been found 
in the City’s archives authorizing the altera- 
tion.” 


+ + ¢ 
Mr. C. T. Newbery, of Glebe House, Biggles- 
wade, writes: “‘ There is a packhorse bridge 
near here, of which I have the pleasure to 
send you two photographs. It is most 
picturesquely situated in a quiet old-world 
village, and is, I think, a very good example 
of these interesting structures, of which so 
few now remain. It will be seen that 
vehicular traffic has to pass through a 


NEAR BIGGLESWADE, 


shallow stream which flows across the road, 
while the bridge carries a foot and bridle 
path over.” We reproduce on this page one 
of the excellent photographs so kindly sent 
by our correspondent. 


¢ ¢ ¢ 
Amesbury Abbey, Wiltshire, for several 
generations the seat of the Antrobus family, 
is to come under the hammer of Messrs. 
Knight, Frank and Rutley, acting in con- 
junction with Messrs. Eden, Baines and 
Kennaway, in September next. The Abbey 
stands in a finely timbered park on the site 
of the former monastic house. The River 
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Avon with its trout fishing runs through the 
park and estate for several miles. The 
property comprises 6,400 acres, and extends 
from Beaconhill on the north-east towards 
Winterbourne Clump on the west. On the 
north-east side is Bulford Camp, and on the 
north side Lark Hill Camp. For archzolo- 
gists the most important part of the announce- 
ment is that Stonehenge will be included in 
the sale. Even at this time of national stress 
we trust that the Government will take steps to 
prevent this great monument from continuing 
in private hands. 


We take the following note from the 
Standard, May 29: ‘‘ Excavations have been 
carried out in the crypt of Bow Church, 
Cheapside, by the British Archzological 
Society, with the object of discovering any 
Roman remains. The operations extended 
over twenty-one days. A hole was dug in the 
centre portion of the crypt near the east 
wall, and was carried down to a considerable 
depth. The gravel bed at this point was 
proved to be at a depth of about 23 feet 
below the street level. At the bottom of 
this excavation two rows of Roman boarding 
were discovered running towards the south- 
west. One set of boarding had two pointed 
piles at the back. 

“These were probably supporting the 
banks of a small stream. Similar woodwork 
has been found in other parts of the City. 
The two piles and one of the boards, all in 
a fair state of preservation, were taken out, 
and are now lying in the crypt. Various 
pieces of Roman brick and roofing tiles, 
fragments of medizeval pottery, four small 
pieces of Samian red pottery of the first 
century, as well as bones of oxen and other 
animals, and human bones, some of which 
appeared to date back to the Roman period, 
were discovered. 

‘‘The excavations showed that two con- 
tinuous masonry foundations from 4 to 7 feet 
wide exist from east to west beneath the 
column of the centre crypt. The Roman 
remains and timber have been offered to 
the City Corporation for preservation in the 
Guildhall Museum.” 


E ¢+ ¢ ¢ 
Mr. Charles Woolley, who was a member of 
the Lambeth Borough Council from 1900 to 


1912, and is still a member of the Libraries 
Committee, has presented to that Council 
a considerable collection of photographs, 
stoneware, etc., relating to old Lambeth. 
At the suggestion of Mr. Woolley, it had 
previously been arranged that Lambeth’s 
objects of interest, such as topographical 
views and historical matter, and also speci- 
mens of its manufactures and industries, 
should be brought together and housed at 
the Carnegie Library, Herne Hill. Here 
the ‘William Honey” and the “John 
Hatch” collections are already displayed. 
In offering his collection to the Council, 
Mr. Woolley mentioned that it included 
many specimens of the early work of 
Lambeth red and brown stoneware potters, 
‘together with the further and later advance 
of the introduction of surface and incised 
work colouring into such ware, from an 
early date to the present time, and also 
other specimens of London stoneware by 
way of contrast. Probably there would be 
anything up to, but not exceeding, seventy 
or eighty specimens. 

“T have also a very excellent specimen of 
Lambeth Delft ware, dating back to about 
1650 A.D. This is the so-called tin-glazed 
ware, which is recognizable by the delicate 
suffused pink flush all over the surface, and 
by its peculiar and particular tint of blue 
decoration. 

‘“‘ My views comprise photographs (12 by 
1o inches), prints, and engravings. The 
photographs are altogether unique, and as I 
own the glass plates from which these prints 
are taken, there are none other than these, 
as a set, in existence. They deal with the 
old riverside frontage and foreshore in 
Lambeth Reach, prior to the creation of the 
Albert Embankment, and the process of 
construction of this latter. The earliest date 
back about sixty years, and indicate the 
conditions of life of that period in all its 
primitiveness and insanitariness.” 


Mr. Woolley’s collection also includes a 
complete outfit in fine condition of a Dog- 
gett’s Coat and Badge winner. The London 
Museum at Stafford House has a silver 
badge, but not the costume; the Water- 
men’s Company do not possess either badge 
or outfit. “Since 1715,” remarked the 
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donor, “only twelve Lambeth men have 
won this coveted distinction, which is 
usually preserved as a family heirloom.” 


The Council adopted resolutions cordially 
accepting Mr. Woolley’s handsome gifts, and 
agreeing that they be kept together, as 
requested by the donor, and be known as 
** The Charles Woolley Collection.” 


¢ + ¢ 

At the annual meeting of the Norfolk and 
Norwich Archeological Society, on June 3, 
the President, the Earl of Orford, remarked 
that not long ago he heard of a discovery at 
St. Margaret’s Church, King’s Lynn, where 
there had been found the east end of the 
chapel, a very pretty chapel in its day, and 
one built very much on the same lines as the 
chapel in the Cathedral Close. The chapel 
at Lynn had been filled with rubble, and 
part of the east gable was found, which was 
Gothic. He and a few others subscribed 
421, and an excavation was begun; but 
Mr. Beloe, who was busy with his regiment, 
and who was looking after the matter, had 
not yet been able to communicate with him. 
The chapel was knocked down when the 
shambles were built, about 1780, which 
shambles were a hideous building, now 
abolished. He hoped soon to get some 
further report on what was done. Under- 
neath, of course, was the whole of the crypt. 
If the crown of the crypt had not been 
broken in, the place would have been well 
worth complete excavation. 


A long list of donations was reported at the 
meeting of Council of the National Museum 
of Wales at Cardiff on June 7. It included 
two prehistoric “ incense cups” and a bronze 
spearhead, formerly in possession of the late 
Mr. J. E. Rogers, of Abermeurig, and pre- 
sented through the instrumentality of Sir 
John Rhys, Chairman of the Royal Com- 
mission on Ancient Monuments in Wales. 


At the meeting of the Museum and Memorial 
Committee of the Colchester Town Council 
early in June, it was resolved that the in- 
scription on a tablet to be placed at Balkerne 
Gateway be as follows: “‘ This Roman Gate- 
way is the largest known in Britain, the 
dimensions being 103 feet 6 inches in width, 


and from 32 feet to 38 feet 6 inches in 
depth. It consisted of two archways, 
10 feet 8 inches wide, for vehicles, two 
arched footways, 5 feet 10 inches wide, and 
a guardroom on each side. The footway 
and guardroom on the south side are still in 
good preservation. The foundations on the 
north side were excavated by the Morant 
Club, 1913-14, and the enclosure and pres- 
ervation of the remains were undertaken by 
the Colchester Borough Council.” 


e¢ & &¢ ; 
Mr. Edward S. Dodgson, of Oxford, writes : 
‘‘ The wind-eyes, or wind-doors, in the gables 
at the east end of St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, 
mentioned by the Rev. L. A. Cockerell on 
p. 205 of the June Antiguary, are well 
known to all who are interested in such 
antiquities as still survive in Oxford, where 
too many of them have been pulled down or 
been defaced (like Bishop King’s house) 
within living memory. They must have been 
intended to give light and air to the master 
of the works and his assistants during the con- 
struction of the roof, and to those who should 
carry out repairs there in the years to come.” 


While some of the girls connected with the 
Crossley and Porter Orphanage, Halifax, 
were digging in that district during the 
Whitsun holidays, they dislodged about 1,060 
green-coloured discs from a clay-bound cleft 
of the rocks below the Albert Promenade. 
Most of them were the size of a sixpence, 
and others rather larger. The discs were 
cleaned, and it was then discovered that they 
were copper Roman coins belonging to the 
reign of one of the Constantines. Most of 
the coins had the head in clear relief. They 
have been handed over to the Corporation, 
on whose property they were found. Mr. 
A. M. Woodward, of the Yorkshire Arche- 
ologicai Society, is to report on them. 


+ ¢ 
We take the following note from WVature, 
June 3: “A remarkable discovery of flint 
implements has been made recently at High- 
field, Southampton, and a large selection of 
them is now displayed in two new cases 
in the prehistoric section of the County 
Historical and Antiquarian Museum at Tudor 
House. The spot where they were found is 
apparently the site of the workshop or cache 
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of a Paleolithic master-craftsman in flint, 
and great numbers of implements in various 
stages of fashioning were brought to light on 
a limited area. The series shown covers the 
whole technique of manufacture, from the 
roughly-shaped-out slabs of table flint to 
beautifully chipped and completed imple- 
ments, with their edges still unabraded. It 
includes blanks or shaped forms of flint cut 
with astonishing precision, portions of imple- 
ments broken in process of making, chips, 
etc. Some of the smaller implements vie in 
beauty of workmanship with the fine products 
of Neolithic culture, and are also of shapes 
generally associated with the later Stone Age, 
though their gravel patina is indisputable 
proof that they came from the river drift, and 
so are of Paleolithic origin. Series of both 
large and small implements, the latter in- 
cluding various forms of scrapers, arrow- 
points, etc., are shown in their different 
stages of making, so that the processes of 
manufacture become clear to the student. 
It is worthy of recording that the surface soil 
of the site yielded some interesting Neolithic 
implements, which are also shown.” 


¢ ¢ ¢ hi 

““When the General Post Office buildings 
in St. Martin’s-le-Grand were demolished 
eighteen months ago,” said the Morning 
Post, May 31, ‘‘a large number of Roman 
rubbish-pits were found deep down in the 
earth. They contained a few whole pots and 
many thousands of fragments of Samian and 
coarse pottery, besides whetstones, beads, 
knives, coins, and other small objects. They 
date back to between A.D. 50 and 200. For 
the present they remain in the custody of the 
Post Office authorities. Last summer other 
Roman pits were uncovered in the course 
of excavations of Corporation property in 
King William Street. These contained nine 
Samian vessels of the first century, including 
a decorated vase finer than any previously 
found in London, and two specimens of a 
shape otherwise unknown in England, to- 
gether with a lamp, some coins, and various 
objects in bronze and pottery. All these 
latter treasures have been placed in the 
museum at the Guildhall.” 


Owing to the war, the Council of the 
Somersetshire Archzological Society has 


decided not to have any excursions this 
year. The annual meeting will be held at 
Taunton on July 20, the proceedings being 
for business purposes only, and restricted 
to the one day. This meeting will afford 
members of the Society an opportunity of 
inspecting the museum and buildings, and 
to see the improvements and additions 
effected in the Castle since the Society’s 
Diamond Jubilee Celebration at Taunton in 
1908. 

The southern part of the Castle, which 
was formerly fitted up for the residence of 
the Curator, has been converted into two 
large rooms—the upper ore for the main 
portion of the library and reading-room, the 
lower for the exhibition of coins, medals, 
tokens, pewter, silver, lighting appliances 
and early writing. These rooms are now to 
a very large extent filled. There is also a 
smaller book-room, and a strong-room under- 
neath for manuscripts and valuables. 


We have received the Report of the Col- 
chester Museum for the year ended March 31, 
1915. It is gratifying to know that large 
numbers of the troops quartered in the town 
have visited the Museum. A large number 
of valuable and interesting additions, of 
which a complete list is given, were made 
to the various collections. It may be noted 
in particular that the collection of antiquities 
from Braintree formed by the Rev. J. W. 
Kenworthy, sometime Vicar of that parish, 
and presented by him to the Colchester 
Corporation, has been arranged in a case 
specially provided, and presents a valuable 
illustration of the history of the place during 
prehistoric and Roman times. 


+ ¢ 
Mr. J. Tavenor Perry contributed to Zhe 
Architect, June 11, an article on ‘St. Bar- 
tholomew the Great,” dealing with that 
familiar fabric from a somewhat novel point 
of view. The article, which was accompanied 
by several illustrations from the author’s pen, 
related some incidents connected with the 
beginning of restoration work some fifty years 
ago—incidents “which started the work on 
a wholly wrong theory, leading to the dis- 
astrous destruction of much beautiful work 
that can never be replaced, and to the pro- 
duction of a sham Norman apsidal church 
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on the site of a choir that, from the very 
first, was square-ended in the usual English 
fashion.” It is interesting to know that Mr. 
Perry, as pupil of Hayter Lewis, himself made 
the original drawings, now deposited in the 
Library of the Victoria and Albert Museum, 
and took most of the original dimensions, 
accompanying Mr. J. H. Parker in all his 
explorations into the fabric. It was on the 
information so obtained that Mr. Parker’s 
lecture of July 13, 1863, was delivered. 


During the recent repairs and alterations at 
St. Mary Magdalen Church, Oxford, an 
interesting discovery was made in the crypt, 
which dates from 1194. Canon Clayton, 
when speaking at the Easter Vestry, said : 
“In the crypt was found a very interesting 
stone coffin, hidden under the gravel. The 
gravel had bones in it, and the coffin had 
bones in it. It was a beautiful stone coffin, 
with a cover, which bore a remarkable cross, 
and he fancied it was of monastic origin.” 
Why did not the Canon explain in what way 
the cross was remarkable ? 


An important addition has been made to the 
collection of Early British pottery in Lincoln 
County Museum by the discovery near West 
Keal of a massive urn of the period 500 to 
1000 B.C. The vessel, which is thought to 
be the largest yet found in the county, is of 
indifferently baked clay of considerab'e thick- 
ness. It is conical in shape, and the decora- 
tion appears to have been made with thongs 
of twisted rush pressed into the clay, leav- 
ing markings which are arranged diagon- 
ally round the upper portion. It is 21 inches 
high, 13 inches wide at the mouth, broaden- 
ing out in the centre, and narrowing to 
§ inches at the base. The discoverers were 
Mrs. L. N. Barrow and Miss E. M. Grantham, 
who presented the urn to the Museum authori- 
ties. The Museum has been fortunate in 
receiving three vessels of this period quite 
recently, though this is much larger than the 
other two specimens, which were unearthed 
at Canwick and Riby respectively. 


% 
The Manchester City News, June 12, said: 
“Professor Sekino some time ago investi- 
gated a Korean grave or dolmen, the lower 
base of which had a diameter of 96 feet, 


the height of the mould being about 33 feet. 
There were no cut stone walls, only a row 
of natural stones surrounding a space some 
4 or 5 feet in diameter and about 15 feet 
deep. Over the sarcophagus chamber was 
a layer of waterproof cement 5 inches thick, 
and over that again about 21 feet of clay. 
Of the tomb of King Buretsu, who was the 
hero king who laid waste the kingdom of 
Kudura, the Professor says: ‘The form of 
this dolmen plainly reveals Chinese influence. 
According to the inscription, the dolmen 
was built in a.p. 662. It is a spherical 
mound with a diameter of about Ioo feet, 
the cone built up with uncut stone on a 
stone base. The monument stands 170 feet 
eastward, which is a Chinese custom, though 
the dolmen itself is after the Korean manner. 
Unfortunately only the dragon’s head and 
the tortoise of the monument now remain, 
but these are sufficient to show the grand 
style of China that must have prevailed in 
the later Shiragi period. There are six 
dragons’ heads struggling for a precious 
gem, and in the centre is a flat boss with 
the royal inscription in Chinese ideographs : 
Monument of the Great King Buretsu, the 
First Monarch. Though the base is in 
imitation of China, it shows a grade of 
workmanship worthy of a high civilization 
and a noble spirit. Having seen many such 
in China, I may say that I saw none equal 
to this one. Indeed, the progress of art in 
the later kingdom of Shiragi is something to 


wonder at.’ ” 


Motes on Pigmyp Flint 
Implements found in Susser. 


By HERBERT S. Toms. 
—————__>———_ 
BOUT thirty-five years ago minute 
# stone implements of curiously iden- 
tical forms were found almost simul- 
taneously on the Vindhya Hills of 
India and the Pennine Range in England. 
Later discoveries have proved, not only that 
this class of flint tool has a wide geographical 
distribution in the Old World, but that they 
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exhibit the same workmanship in their manu- 
facture and are of practically the same forms 
wherever found. The term “‘ pigmy” seems 
to have been first applied to our British 
specimens by the late Rev. R. A. Gatty. The 
period, or periods, to which they belong still 
remains uncertain, though it has been pretty 
conclusively demonstrated that implements 
of the same type were made on the Continent 
during the late Palzolithic Age.* 

It is not generally known, even among 
local antiquaries, that some thousands of 
these minute tools have been found in Sussex. 
To do justice to several private collections 
special monographs would be required. It 
will, therefore, be readily understood that 
these notes serve merely as a popular intro- 
duction to the pigmy flint implements of 
Sussex. A most important discovery made 
on the ledges of the sandstone cliffs at Hast- 
ings has been described by Mr. W. J. Lewis 
Abbott, F.G.S.,+ and three of the Hastings 
specimens are illustrated by Sir John Evans 
for comparison with those from the Vindhya 
Hills. } 

It is stated that Messrs. Law and Horsfall 
were the first to recognize pigmy flint imple- 
ments in England.§ Their investigations in 
the Pennine Range, commenced during the 
spring of 1879, were not published until 
1882.|| But, so far as the writer has been 

* See Congrés Internationale d’Anthropologie et 
d’Archéologie Préhistorique, ‘‘ Compte Rendu de la 
XIV¢ Session, Genéve, 1912,” tome 1: 

(a) Les Subdivisions du Paléolithique Suférieur et 
leur Signification, par Y Abbé H. Breuil, pp. 165- 
238, figs. 1-5, 46, 47. 

(4) Nouvelles Découvertes dans la Station Palt- 
olithique de Mézine (Ukraine), par Th. Volkov, 
Pp. 422, fig. 7. 

(c) L’Outillage de la Station Aurignacienne ‘‘ Les 
Rebiéres 11.” (Station Durand-Ruel), pp. 450-478. 
Outillage Microlithique de la Station Aurignacienne 
‘“* Durand-Ruel” (Vallon des Rebitres), pp. 479-488, 
par MM. E. Pittard et R. Montandon. 

} ‘‘ Primeval Refuse-Heaps at Hastings,” Vatural 
Science, July, 1897, pp. 40-44; August, 1897, pp. 


94-99. 

t Ancient Stone Implements of Great Britain, 
Pp. 325, 2nd edit. 

§ Pigmy Flint Implements: Their Provenance and 
Use (Papers and Addresses given at a Special Meet- 
ing and Exhibition of Pigmy Implements held at the 
Manchester Museum on February 1, 1912), p. I. 
Reprinted from Trans. Lancashire and Cheshire 
Antiq. Soc., vol. xxx. 

| Proceedings of the Yorkshire Geolog. and Poly- 
technic Soc. 1882. 


able to ascertain, the priority of discovery 
belongs to a Sussex man, the late Mr. Thomas 
Honeywood, of Horsham. 

As a result of many years’ observations near 
Horsham, Mr. Honeywood contributed an 
article to the Sussex Archeological Collections, 
1877, in which he accurately describes. the 
most common pigmy implement: “The 
next type is very curious. They are small, 
generally about one inch in length, and about 
a quarter of an inch in width, and appear at 
first sightto be mere chippings or waste pieces; 
but, on examination, we find evident proof of 
design in their manufacture. Of this type I 
have dug up above one hundred specimens, 
and every one alike, having a sharp point at 
the end, also a sharp cutting edge on the 
right side ; but on the left side they are thick 
and chipped away, evidently for some special 
purpose. ... What their use was it is im- 
possible to say, but... these specimens 
might have served as arrow-points.” * 

Part of the ‘‘Honeywood” collection 
passed into the hands of Mr. C. J. Attree, 
of Horsham, who, with Mr. E. J. Guérard 
Piffard, has enthusiastically supplemented 
Mr. Honeywood’s pioneer work in the St. 
Leonard’s Forest region, which occupies 
roughly an area of twelve square miles. The 
results of Messrs. Attree and Piffard’s com- 
bined efforts during the past thirty years will 
prove astonishing when published. They 
have not found the implements broadcast 
over the forest, but confined to definite 
small areas on soils which contain a large 
admixture of sand. The productive spots 
are not in the Wealden valleys, which are 
generally clay-capped, but on sandy plateaus 
and hill-slopes, and almost invariably not far 
from some rivulet or other water-supply. 

The implements so found comprise arrow- 
heads of every kind and workmanship, flint 
scrapers of all sizes, a variety of tools which 
for the present purpose may be termed 
“ trimmed flakes,” beautifully worked knives, 
fabricators, and rough flint borers. The 
hammerstone is of remarkably rare occur- 
rence, and, although broken ends of polished 
celts occur sparingly, only one perfect ex- 
ample has been turned upon the St. Leonard’s 


* “Discovery of Flint Implements near Horsham, 
in > Leonard’s Forest,” Sussex Arch. Colls., 1877, 
p. 180. 
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Forest sites. One or two roughly chipped 
axes, and several fragments of finer finish, 
have been found, but these seem quite dis- 
tinct from the Cissbury varieties. On each 
site pigmies crop up in abundance, consider- 
ably over a thousand having been gathered 
on one sandy area about three-quarters of an 
acre in extent. Although Messrs. Attree and 
Piffard have not attempted to classify the 
wealth of pigmies already amassed, the finds 
have established the fact that a number of 
definite forms are common to all the pro- 
ductive areas. Average specimens of these, 
mainly from one site in St. Leonard’s Forest, 
are shown by the writer’s sketches. 

In the most usual form, No. 1, the top of 
the small flake has been obliquely truncated 
by steep secondary chipping. A good many 
variants are supplied by the degree of 
obliquity and extent of the secondary chips. 
The triangular type, 6, is also common. It is 
frequently worked along the right edge as 
well, and varies in shape down to a narrow 
triangle with acutely pointed apex and un- 
equal left-hand sides. The little notch 
shown in the right sides of 6, 7, and 8, is 
not of frequent occurrence. The peculiarity 
of form 17 is that each specimen is similarly 
worked to a point on the right of the base. 
It seems closely related to 19, but the latter 
is quite distinct, the curve at the bottom 
being formed in nearly every specimen by 
secondary chipping along the other side or 
back of the flake. Except in 19 and 24, 
none of the implements sketched shows 
secondary chipping at the back. The 
smallest types found on the Horsham sites 
range in size from 20 to 22 ; whilst the large 
examples, 23, 24, 27, bear a remarkable re- 
semblance to some Continental forms of the 
Cave period.* 

Various opinions as to the use of these 
minute tools have been expressed. As they 
are obviously of determinative shapes and 
sizes, it seems rational to assume that they 
served a variety of purposes. It may be 
remarked that some of the Sussex specimens 
are larger than pigmies found in other parts 
of England, but that, in the opinion of 
those authorities who have been consulted, 
no line of demarcation can be drawn between 
the large and small forms, the workmanship 


* See article by the Abbé Breuil, of. cét. 


displayed in theirmanufacture being identical. 
Practically all Messrs. Attree and Piffard’s 
specimens are from the surface of ploughed 
fields. It is, consequently, difficult to deter- 
mine whether the pigmies, arrowheads, etc., 
mark sites occupied during one or more sub- 
divisions of the Stone Age. 

No trace of arrowheads or axes was found 
by Mr. Abbott with the pigmies in the 
middens at Hastings; and in this connec- 
tion it is important to note that a disused 
sandpit in St. Leonard’s Forest has yielded 
no implements other than pigmies and 
scrapers. Another instance is that of a 
site at Lower Beeding, where the rabbit 
burrows on a sandy hill have been very 
productive of pigmies with flakes, cores, 
scrapers, fabricators, trimmed flakes, etc., 
but no portion of an axe or arrowhead. 

That the interesting problem of the con- 
temporaneity or otherwise of the various 
classes of flint implements found on the 
above-mentioned sites may be solved by 
excavation is suggested by the discovery 
made a few years ago on the southern border 
of the Weald, to the north of Brighton. 
Here, in the sides of a sandpit, the writer 
found a filled-in hole, about 6 feet in 
diameter and 2 feet 6 inches deep. Forming 
a layer over the bottom of the hole were the 
following flint implements, etc : 

Seventy perfect and broken pigmies, three 
small spatulate scrapers, three needle-makers, 
two saws, a kidney-shaped flint nodule with 
chipped and worn edge, together with twenty- 
five flint cores, about 2,000 flakes,* and a 
perfect chipped flint axe.t 

Tilgate and Ashdown Forests have also 
yielded pigmy implements. They have been 
found at Pulborough, Henfield, Fairlight, and 
other localities in the eastern part of the 
county. Invariably these Wealden sites 
occur on sandy soils. What a wealth of 
material awaits the student in Sussex is 
shown by the fact that even Messrs. Attree 
and Piffard, who seem to have worked with 
more system and zeal than other local 


* These flakes are uncommonly like the unworked 
series from La Station Aurignacienne ‘‘ Durand- 
Ruel,” figured on p. 482, of. c#t., by Messrs. Pittard 
and Montandon. 

t ‘‘ Pigmy Flint Implements found near Brighton,” 
by Herbert S. Toms, Report of the Brighton and 
Hove Nat. Hist, and Philosoph. Soc., 1907, pp. 39-37: 
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collectors, have neither exhausted their dential areas of the pigmy-making race. 
hunting-grounds after thirty years’ work, nor Where did this race obtain material to make 
ascertained the complete distribution of the implements? ‘There are no flints in the 
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pigmy sites over the St. Leonard’s Forest Wealden formations. The prehistoric settlers 

region. The discoveries brought forward must therefore have travelled either to the 

favour the impression that the sandy parts North or South Downs. That they came as . 

of the Weald were thickly strewn with resi- far as the Channel, too, is evident through 
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some of the Horsham implements being 
made from shore pebbles. It is remarkable 
that, although pigmies undoubtedly exist in 
great numbers on the southern fringe of the 
Weald, only one or two examples have been 
gathered on the adjoining uplands of the 
Downs. One such find was made in the 
following fashion: Shortly after the writer’s 
discovery of the pigmy workshop in the side 
of a sandpit, it was observed that the asso- 
ciated flint cores closely resembled those 
which, some years previously, had been 
found in large numbers on a clay capped 
chalk hill halfway between Brighton and 
the Devil’s Dyke. This gave rise to the 
inference that pigmy implements were to be 
found on the same hill, and, during subse- 
quent search, four specimens were gathered. 

The experience of every collector on the 
Weald shows that, even where no flints are 
naturally present in the soil, the minute tools 
are not easily seen. Therefore, on soils 
which are charged with flints, such as the 
chalk hills, the difficulty of detecting a 
pigmy implement is immeasurably increased. 
If pigmy flint implements do exist in great 
numbers on the Downs, how are they to be 
located? The method here suggested is— 
first search for the pigmy type of core (which 
is, comparatively speaking, a large object), 
and then give the areas on which the cores 
occur most careful observation for the dis- 
covery of the minute tools themselves. 

In concluding this brief sketch, the writer 
gratefully acknowledges the kind co-operation 
of. Messrs. C. J. Attree and E. J. Guérard 
Piffard in placing their collections and know- 
ledge at his disposal. 





Anglo-Saron Bounds of Land 
near Silchester. 


By O. G. S. CRAWFORD, M.A. 
oe 


amet bounds which form the subject 
Met pan of this paper refer to the parishes 
ea) of Brimpton, Berks, and Baughurst 
~ and Tadley, Hants. They are pub- 
lished in the Cartularium Saxonicum (W. de 
Gray Birch, 3 vols., 1885-1893). They are 


— 






particularly interesting because a number of 
the points can be identified with certainty. 
Moreover, the bounds thus identified throw 
light on the meaning of such words as 
“wyrtwalan” and “snad,” which seem 
obscure to Anglo-Saxon scholars. 

A few lines may be devoted to the exact 
meaning of some common words in Anglo- 
Saxon bounds, based on the writer’s experience 
of these and other bounds, chiefly in Hamp- 
shire. 

Haga.—This word denotes the thick hedge 
enclosing a piece of land cleared for cultiva- 
tion, or naturally devoid of trees and scrub. 
In these bounds it occurs frequently to 
denote the edge of the heathland, for the 
sides of the surrounding valleys must formerly 
have been thickly wooded. In the New 
Forest these conditions still obtain, and 
many such hedges survive almost in their 
primitive form. Their object was to keep 
out the beasts of the forest, both wild and 
domesticated, and to keep cattle and ponies 
from straying into it. 

Burna.-—This word is generally used to 
denote somewhat larger streams than the 
words “rithe’”’ and “wylle” imply. The 
latter is generally employed in referring to 
a small stream a¢ or near its source. Thus 
‘“‘wylles head” occurs in the bounds of 
Baughurst for the group of springs that give 
rise to the Fisces-burna. 

Feld, feldes, is almost always used of heath- 
land—seldom, if ever, of cultivated land. It 
is best translated “‘ moor, moors.” 

Lea means broad, open grassland, generally 
(in Wessex) on a chalk subsoil. 

Herpath means “highway,” whatever its 
original meaning may have been. It does 
not necessarily refer to a road of Roman 
construction ; rather the opposite. It seems 
to denote an important road, still in use, that 
had grown and not been laid out. “Street ” 
on the other hand, does invariably refer to 
a Roman road so far as the writer’s experience 
goes. 

The Roman road from Silchester to Spinz 
has been traced continuously by the writer as 
far as Thatcham, but the description of its 
course must be postponed toanother occasion. 

I should like to add that, if this meets the 
eye of anyone in possession of local know- 
ledge or of old deeds and maps (especially 
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tithe and award maps) such as may help 
further to identify these bounds (and others 
in Hampshire), I shall be only too glad to 
hear from him, either by letter or through 
the medium of this journal. 


I. Bounps OF BRIMPTON, BERKS. 
A.D. 944. [Cart. Sax., ii. 802.] 


This synt tha landes mezre to Bryningtune. 

Erest on heafd beorh: thonne on wyrt- 
walan on thes hagan ende: thonne andlang 
hagan ther Fiscesburna and Alaburna to- 
geedre scotath: thonne of Alaburnan ut on 
herred snad: and swa north to herpathe: 
andlang herpathes to there efisc: thonon eft 
on wyrtwalan to croh hamme: thonne on 
hunnes wylle: thonne west be yfre thzt hit 
sticath on weala brucge: thonne ther ut on 
middel ea: thet swa on beferige: thonne on 
fyrsige: of dune andlang ea ther Alaburna 
scyt ut on Cynetan: thonne up andlang 
Alaburnan on scealdan ford: thonon andlang 
hagan ut on heath felda: swa to herpathe: 
andlang herpathes to imman beorge: of 
imman beorge eft on heafod beorge. 


Translation. 


These are the land-bounds at Brimpton. 

First on head barrow: then on the foot 
of the slope to the hedge end: then along 
hedge to where Fiscesburna and Alaburna 
run together: then from Alaburna out on 
herred piece: and so north to herpath: along 
herpath to the edge: then out on the foot 
of the slope to croh ham: then to hunnes 
well: then west* by yfre to where it comes 
to weala bridge: thence out on middle lea: 
then so on beaver island: then on furze 
island: from the down along water to where 
Alaburna comes out on Cyneta: then up 
along Alaburna to scealdan ford: then along 
hedge out on heath-moor: so to herpath: 
along herpath to imman barrow: from imman 
barrow out to head barrow. 

heafd beorh: This may be either of the 
two large barrows standing apart and to the 
west of a group of three in the south-east 
corner of the parish. I suspect that it is 
the one situated about 300 yards north-west 
of Brimpton Common Farm, and that the 

* ? East. 


bounds originally cut straight across from 
‘Borson. e 

wyrtwalan is generally taken as mean- 
ing the “roots” or foot of a hill or high 
ground. This meaning suits the context 
very well. 

andlang hagan: The hedge was probably 
the boundary of the natural woodland on 
the clayey slopes about the Enborne. The 
present boundary runs along Oxford Lane. 
‘* Haughurst ” probably contains a relic of 
haga in its first syllable. 

ther Fiscesburna and Alaburna togedre 
scotath: This point is fixed exactly by the 
junction of the Enborne and a fair-sized 
stream, which then gave its name to the 
parish of Baughurst. It is remarkable that 
there are a number of ancient fish-ponds* 
at Baughurst House, about two and a half 
miles up the stream. This was probably 
the nucleus of the ancient settlement whose 
bounds we are following. 

of Alaburnan ut on herred snad: Snad 
means a “‘ piece,” or, according to McClure, 
‘a piece of a wood” (British Place-Names, 
1910, p. 218). This stage is about 1,100 yards, 
and is well defined as lying between the En- 
borne and the herpath, the great highway 
along Greenham and Crookham Common, 
now the mainroad between Brimpton and 
Newbury. The bounds here follow a streamlet 
up through a still-wooded gully in which (as 
in all those round the common) the under- 
lying London Clay is exposed. The natural 
vegetation is therefore woodland ; and their 
sides are now generally covered with trees, 
as the 1-inch Ordnance Map shows. This 
gulley is called Hyde End Gully, and the 
wood Hyde End Wood. 

andlang herpathes to there efisc: Themodern 
boundary follows the mainroad from Newbury 
as far as the village of Brimpton, where it turns 
northwards. Here again we have a clearly 
defined length (of 1,400 yards) between two 
turning-points. There can be no question 
about the identification of this herpath with 
an important but on-Roman highway. The 
modern metalled road is the successor of the 
earlier track which ran along the northern 
edge of the common, just clear of the heads 
of the gullies. There are abundant traces 
of this road at the present day in the form of 


* See map. 
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sunken trails and broad, grassy ways through Friend, at the east end of the common, to 
the gorse and heather. For the whole three Greenham Lodge above Newbury, it follows 
and a half miles between the Traveller’s the edge of cultivation, the “ hedge ” bound- 
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ing the enclosures on the northern slopes 
overlooking the Kennet Valley. At right 
angles to its course there are at least five 
ancient ditch-and-bank earthworks. Four of 
them are at the eastern end, between the 
Traveller's Friend and the school 1,200 yards 
west of it. The fifth and largest, called 
Bury’s Bank, is at the western end, near 
Greenham Lodge. All of them have the 
ditch on the west side, and all run from the 
head of a swampy gully on the north to the 
heads of similar gullies on the south. They 
are perhaps of the same character as the 
Cambridgeshire dykes and others dug across 
the Icknield Way. A similar bank runs 
diagonally across Snelsmore Common north 
of Newbury. Their presence anywhere goes 
far to prove the existence of an old highway 
at right angles to their direction. Here we 
have corroborative evidence of a highway 
in Saxon times. The ditches are probably 
of sub-Roman origin. 

efise is the same word as “eaves” (of a 
house), and means the edge (of a wood? 
See Crawford Charters, iv. 50, and index 
under “‘efes”). The interpretation “edge of 
a wood”’ exactly suits this passage. The site 
can be accurately placed at the point where 
the boundary leaves the road to turn north- 
wards, the site of the modern village of 
Brimpton. This is the eastern extremity of 
the common, where the plateau ends and the 
clay land begins. 

thonon eft on wyrtwalan to croh hamme: 
Here again the interpretation of wyrtwalan 
as “foot of a slope” suits the context admir- 
ably. The modern boundary goes northwards 
to the edge of the Kennet Valley for about 
850 yards, and then turns sharply westwards. 
It then follows an ancient lane called Manor 
Lane for another 800 yards, running along 
the side of the valley, parallel to and just 
above the alluvium, at an average distance 
of go yards from it. 

The site of croh ham is fixed with certainty 
at the spot now called Manor Ash Moats 
(Upper and Lower). These are the moats of 
the old Manor of Crookham. They consist 
of a high bank and ditch running round 
three sides of a square. On the northern 
side- the bank and ditch do not exist, except 
for a small section at the north-east corner. 
A stream runs down the ditch on the east 


side. There is nothing beside the name to 
indicate the existence of this moated home- 
stead, nor has it been previously described 
in any published accounts. 

hunnes wylle: The bounds run north- 
westwards from Crookham across the Kennet 
Valley for about 500 yards, till they encounter 
an old watercourse—perhaps the Aunnes 
wylle. 

thonne west be yfre that hit sticath on 
weala brucge: This is the most interesting 
place in the bounds. The modern boundary 
proceeds from the last turning-point along 
the old watercourse (y/ve) for 850 yards to 
the Kennet, which it meets at Quaking 
Bridge. This is exactly the point where the 
Roman road from Silchester to Spinz 
crosses the Kennet. It has been traced 
continuously to this point and beyond by the 
writer, and its existence close by has recently 
been proved by excavation. Perhaps the- 
name Quaking Bridge may be derived 
from the decayed state of the bridge after 
the Romans left. The word is an old Saxon 
one. The bridge may have been of wood, 
and so have left no traces. 

The application of wea/a to a bridge upon 
a Roman road is extremely interesting. It 
fully bears out McClure’s interpretation : 
“The Anglo-Saxon weadh, plural wealas 
(walas), was doubtless used by the Teutonic 
invaders, as it was used on the Continent, 
to denominate those who lived under Roman 
jurisdiction and spoke the Latin language. 
‘Welschland’ is the German word for 
Italy, and ‘welschnuss,’ like our English 
‘walnut,’ is the nut growing on Romance 
soil”’ (the italics are ours) (British Place- 
Names, 1910, p. 142). It would thus be 
applied by the Saxons to anything they saw 
in common use amongst the Romanized 
Britons. Thus, they credited the Britons 
they found here with the works of the 
Romans who had left; nor, probably, did 
they see much difference between conquerors 
and conquered after four centuries. Both 
were merely “foreigners.” 

In an article on the “Early English 
Settlements in South Britain” (Archzo- 
logical Institute, Salisbury volume, 1849), 
Dr. Edwin Guest mentions this weala 
brucge, without, however, identifying the site 
with any exactness. In his map he seems 
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to place it where the Roman road crossed 
the Kennet ; but this was a lucky guess, since 
neither the road nor the bounds had been 
identified, and his course for the road is 
not correct. He does not do more than 
mention the word in the text. He quotes a 
“‘ weala geat”’ and “ weales huth ” at Staines, 
where the Silchester-London road crosses 
the Thames.* 

The next three points are uncertain. They 
might perhaps be discovered by an examina- 
tion of the tithe maps of adjacent parishes, 
in the existing field-names. 

ther Alaburna scyt ut on Cynetan: This 
is the junction of the Enborne and Kennet, 
a point which it is difficult to locate, owing 
to the alteration in their courses for the 
canal and for water-meadows. The modern 
boundary turns off before it could possibly 
have reached this junction, but it is very 


‘intricate, and has probably been much 


changed. 

up andlang Alaburnan on scealdan ford: 
This ford must have been either at Shalford 
Bridge, or, less probably, where the Roman 
road crossed the Enbourn about 300 yards 
to the north. The modern boundary !eaves 
the Enborne at Shalford Bridge, which is 
the site of an old crossing on a road of 
probably pre-Roman age. The importance 
of the ford and road seem to have sur- 
vived into the Middle Ages, for the Knights 
Hospitallers had a house at Shalford Farm 
close by. 

What is the significance of this word 
“sceald’”’ which enters so frequently into 
place-names, especially qualifying “ ford” and 
“burn”? Cf Shalbourne, Wilts (thirteenth- 
century Schaldeburn) ; Scea/dan crundle (Cart. 
Sax., 635, Collingbourne, Wilts) ; Scealdan 
ford (Cart. Sax., 758, Exton, on the Meon, 
Hants); Shalford, near Braintree, Essex ; 
Shalford, on the Wey, Surrey ; Shalcombe, 
Isle of Wight. It has been suggested that 
it may be connected with scy/d (also sceo/d), 
a shield. They were made of hide and 
wicker, like the native British coracles, and 
the same word might be applied to both. 
Scealdan ford would thus mean a ford where 
a coracle ferry existed. It may also be 


* Pp. 65, 66. The names occur in the bounds of 
Egham and Chertsey given in Kemble, Codex Diplo- 
maticus, vol. v., No. 987. 





connected with an obscure word sca/d, appa- 
rently meaning seashore (McClure, British 
Place-Names, p. 207, note). I suspect, how- 
ever, that it is connected with the words 
‘* shoal” and “ shallow,” and means nothing 
more than “shallow ford.” 

andlang hagan ut on heath felda: The 
hedge is. the western boundary of Wasing 
Park. The heath feld is the gravelly plateau 
south-west of Wasing House (part of oxan 
heath feld, for which see below), 

andlang herpathes to imman beorge: The 
barrow is probably one of the three at Borson 
(Beorgas ham?). Jmma may survive in In- 
hurst, an adjoining hamlet. 

The herpath is an old Basingstoke road, 
connecting that town with Thatcham and 
Newbury by the watershed at Baughurst, and 
the village and mill of Brimpton. It crossed 
the Enborne at Able Bridge, and the Kennet 
at Quaking Bridge. 

The bounds circulate clockwise. They 
coincide almost exactly with the modern 
boundary of Brimpton parish. Their total 
circumference is nearly eleven miles. There 
are about seventeen stages, so that the average 
length of each stage works out at about 1,130 
yards. 


II. BounDs OF BauGHURST. 
A.D. 909. [Cart. Sax., ii. 624.] 


This synt tha gemera tha bera the 
hierath tu Whitan cyrican, fiscesburnan and 
felghyrste. 

fErest on thing leage on thes wielles 
heafod: thonon andlang hagan on gerihte 
to clat leage: that thuores ofer clat leage on 
gerihte to grenan leage: theet ofer tha leage 
to nafee: on gearihte to eanan leage: thet 
andlang hagan to ham tun stigele: thonon 
andlang hagan to nican snedes forda : thonon 
andlang hagan to wissan leage gatze: thonon 
on thone weest-mzstan snad on beaggan 
hyrste : thet thonon ofer thone fzld on thing 
leage zeft to thes wielles heafde. 


: Translation, 

These are the bounds of the land that 
belongs to Whitchurch, Fiscesburna, and 
Felghyrst. 

First on thing lea at the wells’ head : then 
along hedge straight to clat lea: then ob- 
liquely over clat lea straight to green lea: 
































then over the lea to nafe: straight to eanan 
lea: then along hedge to ham tun style: 
then along hedge to nican snad’s ford: then 
along hedge to wissan lea gate: then to the 
westernmost snad at beaggan hyrst: then 
over the field on thing lea out at the wells’ 
head. 


thing leage on thes wielles heafod: This 
point is fixed approximately on internal 
evidence at some place on the southern 
boundary, where the Fiscesburna springs rise. 
It is also fixed absolutely by the name of a 
copse there called Finley’s Row, 300 yards 
south of Pavey’s Farm. In 1340 the assessors 
of Bagehurst were John de Fynilye, Robert 
de Bagehurst, Richard de Hamme, and John 
Innehurst (Woodward and Wilks, History 
of Hants, vol. iii., p. 268). The first-men- 
tioned undoubtedly contains a reference to 
Thing lea. Perhaps John de Fynlye lived at 
Pavey’s Farm. The other three all contain 
place-names mentioned elsewhere in these 
bounds. 

clat leage: This must be in the neighbour- 
tood of Foscot Farm on the Roman road 
to Sarum. The words “clat,” “clap,” 
and “clop,” frequently occur on Roman 
roads. Cf. Clap Gate, in Whitchurch, Hants ; 
Clatford, near Marlborough ; Clapton (also 
called Clapham in the eighteenth century), 
on the Roman road from Spinz to Cunetio, 
near Wickham ; Clapham Junction, on the 
Stane Street ; Clapper’s Farm, Silchester, a 
moated homestead ; and numerous others. 
It may be connected with the Welsh word 
clawd, signifying primarily a trench, with a 
secondary meaning of bank, because the 
two are generally found together. Cf also 
the Old Irish cladid, to dig. Mr. McClure 
(British Place-Names, 1910, p. 113, note 2) 
makes these suggestions, @ propos of Vindo- 
gladia, which he translates ‘“ White Ditches.” 
Offa’s Dyke is called in Welsh Clawd Offa. 

The points which follow are obscure, 
nor do the names on the Ordnance Map 
help us. 

eanan leage: Perhaps the adjoining parish 
of Hannington may contain part of this name. 
the term /ea denotes broad, open grassland, 
and this would naturally extend for some 
distance beyond the point where the bounds 
cross it. 
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ham tun stigele: This must be close to 
Ham Farm. Here lived Richard de Hamme 
(see above, under ¢hing /eage). 

nican snedes forda; This must be Axman’s 
Ford on the Fiscesburna, three-quarters of a 
mile north of Ham Farm. The first word 
seems to refer to a water-spirit known by 
various names amongst Northern races, He 
lives in deep pools, and is dangerous to those 
who venture too near. “Old Nick” is his 
direct descendant. He is also a god of the 
sea, in which capacity he has been succeeded 
by St. Nicholas. He is first cousin to the 
Irish Nuada Necht and to Neptune (Rhys, 
Hibbert Lectures, 1898, p. 122). The sned 
was presumably the “piece” of ground par- 
ticularly frequented by him. 

wissan leage gate: This is the wiscleageat 
of the Tadley bounds. It shows that the 
bounds of Fiscesburna and Felghyrst did 
not exactly coincide with those of the modern 
parish of Baughurst, which extends farther 
northwards. Wiscleageat appears to lie be- 
tween Heath End and Baughurst. Geaé 
signifies the gap through which one can pene- 
trate a barrier, such as a hedge (as probably 
here) or a boundary ditch. Perhaps wissan 
Zea may survive in Wasing, which adjoins the 
parish of Baughurst on the north. Wase 
means mud. 

beaggan hyrste: This is clearly Baughurst, 
lying on the watershed between the Fisces- 
burna and the tributaries of the Silchester 
brook. The nucleus of the settlement which 
now gives its name to the parish was probably 
at Baughurst House. It is to be noted that, 
though the modern village straggles along the 
Basingstoke road, there is no hint given in 
the bounds of any habitations there. They 
merely mention the “westernmost snad,” 
probably Baughurst Copse. There are still 
a number of detached copses here: Pope’s 
Copse, Great Copse, and The Moors’ Copse. 
They are the last remnants of deaggan hyrste. 


III. Bounps or TAaDLEy. 
A.D. 909. [ Cart. Sax., ii. 625.] 

This is seo ber ther to hyrth. 

fErest of brunan hylle on wisclea geat: 
thanon to oxan hethfelda: thet east thonan 
to wihtelmzs treowe: swa to fulan rithe: 
thonan to znedwille: swa to withig forda: 
thet to brynes hylle. 
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Translation. 


First from brunan hill on wisclea gate: 
then to oxen heath-moor : then east to white- 
elm-tree : so to foul brook: then to duck- 
well : so to withy ford : then to brynes hill, 


brunan hylle: Called drynes hylle at the 
conclusion of the bounds. It is the modern 
Browning Hill, a conspicuous eminence, 
363 feet above sea-level, on the important 
watershed between the Fiscesburna and the 
tributaries of the Silchester brook. 

wisclea geat: This is the wissan lea geat 
of the Baughurst bounds. 

oxan hathfelda: This is the great level 
heath on the gravel plateau extending froin 
Silchester to the Enborne, a distance of over 
five miles. 

thet east thonan to wihtelmes treowe: 
The bounds of Tadley turn sharply to the 
east at Three Corner Plantation, and run 
nearly straight along the heath for a mile 
and three-quarters towards Pamber Common. 
Here they turn due south. The white-elm 
must have stood at the corner to mark the 
turning-point of the bounds. 

Sulan rithe: The bounds cross a stream at 
Bowmont’s Bridge, 1,000 yards south of 
their turning-point. This rivulet must be 
the fulan rithe. 

About 1,200 yards lower down is a small 
piece of waste land called Beggar’s Bridge 
Green, where an old trackway crossed the 
stream. The gravel embankments leading 
up on either side to the bridge still remain, 
but the bridge (probably a wooden one) has 
disappeared, and the trackway has been 
destroyed by enclosures. The adjoining 
part of Pamber Forest is now called Beggar’s 
Bridge Copse, and on the Common Award 
Map of Pamber Beggar’s Bush Copse, which 
is a well-known ancient name. 

enedwille: Thirteen hundred yards south 
of Bowmont’s Bridge is Honey Mill Bridge, 
over a tributary of the Silchester brook. 
This rivulet would appear to be the “ duck’s 
well” here referred to. 

We may compare the name with Andwell, 
seven and a half miles farther east, near 
Basing, at the source of another stream. It 
was called Enedewelle in a.p. 1290 (Wood- 
ward and Wilks, History of Hants, iii. 283). 
Enford on the Avon, in Wilts, contains the 


same word, for it was spelt Enedford in 
A.D. 934 (Birch, Cart. Sax., ii. 705). Lned 
in Anglo-Saxon means a duck, probably a 
wild-duck or moorhen. 

The Roman road from Silchester to Sarum 
also crosses the stream at Honey Mill Bridge. 

Between fulan rithe and enedwille, on 
high ground over 300 feet above sea-level, 
stands the village of Tadley. 

withig forda: This point is clearly fixed 
by Wyeford Farm, 2,000 yards south-west of 
Honey Mill Bridge. It is spelt Withford on 
the Common Award Map of Pamber. The 
farm lies at the source of a small stream, 
surrounded by a network of ancient fish- 
ponds, probably the property of the ancient 
moated Priory of Pamber, three-quarters of 
a mile to the south-east. 

The bounds circulate clockwise. The 
total circumference of the modern parish 
of Pamber is exactly nine miles. If the 
Saxon bounds coincide, this gives an average 
length of 2,260 yards to each stage, about 
twice the usual length. Probably they 
formerly cut across from Wyeford to Brown- 
ing Hill by Combe House Farm. The 
northern boundary along the heath also 
raises the average, for it runs straight and 
does not need intermediate points; nor on 
such ground would suitable landmarks occur 


in Nature. 


Che Age of Downland 
Hollowaps. 


By A. HADRIAN ALLCROFT, M.A. 


(Concluded from p. 210.) 
—<=>__— 


Fy ino did the use of carts extend 
into the high downs? They came 
into common use in England, one 
reads, in the fourteenth century. 
api perhaps, where there happened 
to survive a few tolerable roads, Roman 
or monastic, or where geological considera- 
tions made any sort of road less need- 
ful. But Sussex has ever been a by-word 
for the badness of its roads. If, so late as 
1724, the principal traffic of the county was 
satisfied with nothing better than the primeval 
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greenway as marked—and even miled—on 
Budgen’s Map, it is likely that access to the 
remoter downs would be more difficult still. 
That was probably the usual case. The few 
coast-towns had lost most of the little import- 
ance they had once possessed, and no new 
ports had as yet risen to prosperity. Such 
heavy goods as were imported—timber, coal, 
and stone—were carried inland by river. 
The modern watering-places were as yet 
unheard of. Villages were few and far 
between; on the actual downs there were 
indeed, as now, scarcely any villages at all. 
Domesday names only places—manors or 
otherwise—at the foothills, or hidden at the 
bottom of the combes that divide the hills, and 
it has been noticed that an unusually large 
number of these were in the occupation of 
villeins ; and later documents of the Middle 
Ages have few or none to add to the meagre 
list. A return made A.D. 1428* mentions 
twenty-eight parishes in Sussex which 
mustered less than ten inhabitants apiece : 
the whole twenty-eight have, in fact, but 133 
inhabitants between them. Half of them 
are downland parishes, and five lie between 
Eastbourne and the Ouse—viz., Friston (7), 
Exceat (1), West Dean (6), Sutton (0), 
Denton (6). Five parishes muster a total 
of twenty inhabitants (scz/icet householders) ; 
three of them had churches, but in only one 
case was the Rector a resident. This does 
not suggest any very strenuous degree of life 
in the downland in the fifteenth century. 
Since that date the decline of population 
has spread to other places. A century ago 
one could lose oneself amongst the cottages 
and orchards of Beddingham, for example. t 
Nowadays the problem is rather to find the 
village. Large or small, the villages of that 
age, and long after, were for the most part 
self-sufficing. Few persons travelled into 
them or out of them in a year. Even the 
magnates, and they were very few, were 
content to live inaccessible. That Thomas 
Pelham, Duke of Newcastle, who was Premier 

* Printed in Feudal Aids, vol. v., pp. 164, 165 
(Public Record Office), 1908. 

t MS. of William Wisdom, carpenter and wheel- 
wright of Glynde, born 1756. The volume, which 
contains a very little wheat hidden amongst a great 
quantity of chaff, is now, by gift of the late Mark 
Antony Lower, the property of the parish of Glynde, 
Sussex. 

VOL. XI. 


in 1754, liked to visit occasionally at Bishop- 
stone; he would break the journey from 
town at Glynde, and thence drive across the 
hills to his destination, paying a farmer of 
Beddingham two guineas yearly for the 
privilege of crossing that worthy’s land when 
and where he liked.* The farmers of that 
day had not yet entered upon the agricultural 
renaissance which Sussex associates with the 
name of Ellman, and the Napoleonic Wars 
had not made it worth their while as yet to 
send their ploughs to the higher levels. The 
downs carried sheep in multitudes, more 
than they do now, but they carried very little 
else. The farmers had not yet learnt how to 
grow food to keep horned stock during the 
winter. Their hay was grown on the 
“brooks” below, and their corn on the 
foothills. Up the hill were only the sheep 
and their shepherds, whose whole _para- 
phernalia meant but a few hurdles, Nothing 
else was wanted up the hill, and there was 
nothing at all to bring down, for the furze— 
the one other product of the hills—was tied 
in bundles and ro//ed down. It is in no 
way inconceivable that a farmer’s year might 
go by without his having need to send a 
single cart up the hill. ‘There can at any 
rate have been no wheel-traffic sufficient to 
produce the many and deep holloways that 
are to be:seen to-day, and the inference is 
that those holloways are mostly of modern 
origin, and belong to the revival of agri- 
culture about 1780, when new methods and 
new markets enlarged the farmer’s activities, 
and sent his teams almost to the very crests 
of the hills. Then there was corn to be 
carted, root-crops to be handled, stock to be 
fed the winter through, and a score of other 
needs to be met.t That was the Turnpike 
Era, and it may be assumed that turnpikes 
did not come until it was no longer possible 
to do without them. They were needed 
because of this renaissance, which brought 
a new lease of prosperity to farmers, villages, 
and towns alike. Farmers began to give 
some little attention to their own roads; 
they had grown rich, and some kept their 
own carriages now. But before that time 


* MS. of William Wisdom. 

+ The bulk of these facts as to the condition of 
Sussex farming is gathered from A General View of 
Agriculture in Sussex, by Rev. Arthur Young (1808). 
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no one, save such rarities as a Bishop or a 
Duke, had thought of driving. They rode. 
Stukeley and Brat and Cobbett one and all 
rode upon their rural journeys, not because 
they were too poor to own carriages, but 
because riding was easier and safer with 
such roads as the country then possessed. 
Cobbett, for one, was not at all grateful for 
the coming of turnpikes in lieu of the 
old trails.* Those were still sufficient for a 
breed of men, not themselves farmers or even 
residents, who had scarcely known anything 
better, for the old trails had not as yet been 
turned into dangerous holloways. 

People who are prepared to admit that, for 
long centuries, there was no wheeled traffic 
in the hills, maintain sometimes that sleds 
were in constant use—that the holloways 
were worn by sleds; and they cite the fact 
that complaint was frequently made of the 
manner in which sleds tore up the roads. If 
there was no need for carts, there could have 
been no need for sleds. But, granted that 
a sled would probably play havoc with a 
metalled road of any sort, it is doubtful 
whether its effect upon the chalk hills would 
not have been just the opposite. In summer 
the turf is so slippery with drought that a 
sled would pass over it without damage. In 
winter it is so slippery with moisture that the 
same result would follow. And if many 
sleds passed and repassed along one trail 
in bad weather, there would result what 
Sussex expressively calls a “ slub ”—a greasy 
plaster of chalky mud, like that left by the 
feet of a flock of sheep in winter. And just 
as there results from the treading of the 
sheep only a firmer and smoother turf next 
spring, so it would be where sleds had passed. 
There would be no tearing up of the surface 
down to the solid chalk below. — 

It may be argued that some, at any rate, 
of the holloways go back to a time before 
the stagnation of the Middle Ages—to the 
Saxon or the Romanera. It is quite certain 
that, if the conditions of the early eighteenth 
century were not such as might produce 
them, there was nothing in earlier English 
or Saxon days to do it. Farming was, and 
is, the only life of the downs, and farming 
has certainly not gone back since Saxon 
times. Remains then the Roman ; and here 


* Rural Rides, passim. 





the writer can produce something inore than 
a priori reasoning. He found in 1914 an 
unrecorded fragment of Roman road on the 
southern slope of Firle Hill (450’ O.D.), and 
following the clue, found the connection 
between this and another accepted piece 
of Roman road at Glynde to take the shape 
of a peculiar terrace-way, which ascends the 
northern face of Firle Hill towards Firle 
Park. This terrace-way, known as the 
Rabbit Walk, is a superb piece of engineer- 
ing, which negotiates a hill of quite excep- 
tional abruptness (gradient 1 in 2) by a 
gentle and uniform gradient of 1 in 6. It 
was formed by cutting away the hill on the 
one side and banking it up on the other, so 
providing a roadway of an average width of 
8 feet only. From top to bottom the terrace 
is virtually intact, and its most singular 
features are the absence of any kind of 
retaining bank upon the downhill side, and 
the careful and uniform sloping of the surface 
towards that side so as to throw off the 
surface water. Excepting that a few horse- 
men, who still use the trail, have cut the 
customary 20-inch horse-tread along its 
inner edge, but to a depth of a few inches 
only, it is intact as the Roman left it, having 
been saved from subsequent usage and con- 
sequent damage by the lucky accident that 
later ages found another trackway up the 
hill by Firle Borstall, immediately to the 
west. 

Forming the necessary link between the 
Weald and all beyond it, on the one hand, 
and on the other hand the Roman settle- 
ments at Seaford and Portslade,* this 
terrace-way must have been in continual 
use for a large part of the Roman occupa- 
tion. Further, the dimensions of the road 
beyond the brow of the hill (24 feet wide on 
the crown) pointing towards Newhaven, show 
that it was a wa publica, a thoroughfare of 
the first class ; and there is a mass of evidence 
to prove that in that age even the high 
downs were assiduously cultivated by a 
peasant population, probably more numerous 
than at any subsequent period. The terrace, 

* For the Romans at Seaford, see Journal of the 
Anthropological Institute, vol. vi., p. 300 (1877), and 
Sussex Archeological Collections, vol. xxxii., pp. 167- 
200 (1882). The settlement is attributed to the first 
century A.D. From Portslade to Rottingdean the 
evidences of Roman uccupation are profuse. 
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therefore, was part of a first-class thorough- 
fare, carrying the traffic of a considerable 
population for a period of at least 300 years, 
Yet it shows no sign whatever of wear, 
Excepting for the slight horse-tread already 
mentioned (and this is modern), the surface 
is as smooth, even, and firm, as when it was 
made. There is no hint of its beginning to 
wear hollow, and that although there is 
reason to believe it was never metalled. The 
inference is plain: the population in the 
Roman time used no wheeled traffic of a 
weight to break the surface. If this was the 
case on a trunk road, it must have been so 
@ fortiori on all minor roads. If there was 
heavy traffic at all, it must have been carried 
on pack-horses ; if such pack-traffic has failed 
to cut up the road, it proves either that (as 
argued above) horse-traffic acts but slowly 
in wearing out a road, or that the Roman 
Curatores exercised most exemplary vigilance 
in preventing damage to the surface. There 
is, indeed, a third alternative—that the traffic 
of any kind was insignificant in bulk ; but if 
so, why is the road continued in the one 
direction as a heavily metalied agger 24 feet 
at the crown, and in the other direction in a 
causeway of the exceptional width of 32 feet ? 
We assume that the Roman, being a practical 
man, built his road only to meet the demands 
likely to be made upon it. 

The Roman Stane Street from Chichester 
to London is a yet more striking road—in 
some respects the most striking in Britain. 
In its descent from the ridge of the South 
Downs by Gumber Corner towards the Weald 
it assumes the form of a simple terrace, 
30 feet wide or more, the slope of the hill 
here allowing of the construction of a wide 
terrace with very little labour. Cuttings have 
been made into the surface of the terrace 
in several places, and the result is always 
the same—the terrace is not metalled. 
Even on the Stane Street, therefore, there 
was no traffic of a kind to render metal 
necessary. 

Yet a third terrace-way, precisely similar to 
the Rabbit Walk, if less well preserved, which 
runs the entire length of the Devil’s Dyke 
Valley, provides the answer to a problem 
which has vexed antiquaries for a hundred 
years, for it is the link connecting the Roman 
Road from Portslade by Hangleton towards 


the Devil’s Dyke Camp* with the Roman 
road from Godstone to St. John’s Common, 
Burgess Hill.t 

The presumption is that the Romans con- 
structed similar terrace-ways to descend the 
steep northern face of the downs wherever 
it suited them ; and already the writer has 
a list of half a dozen others which await 
examination. 

Now, exactly as a happy accident diverted 
later traffic from the Rabbit Walk and so 
preserved it, a like good fortune diverted the 
traffic at the Devil’s Dyke along the medizval 
trail from Cuckfield to Old Shoreham, already 
mentioned. It would be unreasonable to 
expect the same good luck in every case, and 
there arises the question, Do not some of the 
holloways and similar trails up and down the 
northern face of the downs overlie original 
Roman terrace-ways? If they do, one would 
expect the later traffic to have altered the 
appearance of the original terrace-ways, the 
more easily as these, it appears, were not 
necessarily metalled, and would therefore 
offer small powers of resistance. 

It so happens that part of the Stane Street 
Terrace has been made use of as a means of 
approach to a large chalk-pit. The heavy 
traffic of loaded carts has had the inevitable 
result in scoring out a holloway, in one place 
5 feet deep and 11 feet wide. But by good 
luck the Roman terrace was so wide that at 
one spot there has remained intact a strip of 
the original smooth and level surface along- 
side the holloway ; and at another point there 
remains a strip of it on each side. It is 
certain that the cart-traffic of only a few 
years more would have worn away both these 
strips, leaving a holloway pure and simple, 
with nothing to betray the previous existence 
here of an engineered Roman terrace-way. 
In how many other cases has this complete 
effacement actually occurred? There is 
good reason to fear that it has happened 
again and again, and, the use of carts being 
but a modern development, that the efface- 
ment has probably taken place within the 
last century or so. The careful uniformity 
of gradient and of surface will no longer 
be present, but other evidence will probably 


* Gentleman's Magazine, 1818, Part II., pp. 107, 


108. 
¢ Jbid., 1781, pp. 306, 307. 
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be forthcoming—the presence of barrows at 
the point where the trail reaches the crest of 
the hill; the occasional record of “ finds” 
of Roman date along the line of trail ; the 
demonstrable suitability of the trail as the 
connecting-link between other Roman route- 
lines at either end ; the position of parish 
boundaries ; not improbably the very posi- 
tions of the scattered homesteads of the 
downs, some at any rate of which were 
determined solely by the presence of old 
roads. The point to appreciate is that the 
very roughest downland holloway, for all 
its un-Roman appearance, may quite possibly 
occupy the place of an important link in the 
older Roman road-system. 


am 


Cobacco-Stoppers. 


By V. B. CROWTHER-BEYNON, M.A., F.S.A, 
_—_———> 


7 mT is not very easy to understand 
if hy why the tobacco - stopper — that 
Wa9.Wr4 useful little member of the smoker’s 

outfit — should have fallen into 
almost complete disuse at the present day. 
I have more than once seen it suggested 
that the reason is to be sought in the cheap- 
ness of tobacco in our day compared with 
the prices of two centuries or so ago, and in 
the fact that the stopper was formerly em- 
ployed mainly in order to husband the dregs 
of the precious pipeful until the very last 
shred of tobacco Lad been consumed. This, 
however, does not appear to be a very con- 
vincing explanation. Every pipe - smoker 
knows that, in order to derive the maximum 
of enjoyment from his smoke, he must have 
the tobacco packed in his pipe with that 
happy medium between tight and loose 
which alone produces a satisfactory “draw.” 
He knows, too, that the combustion of the 
leaf has the effect of raising and loosening 
the tobacco in the bowl, and it is here that 
the need for the stopper arises—a need 
which may occur at any stage, and by no 
means only when the pipe is nearing the 
end. 







Thus an eighteenth-century poet, apostro- 
phizing his pipe, sings : 


Little tube of mighty pow’r, 

Charmer of an idle hour, 

Object of my warm desire, 

Lip of wax, and eye of fire ; 

And thy snowy taper waist 

With my finger gently brac’d ; 

And thy pretty swelling crest 

With my little stopper prest. . . . 

Isaac HAWKINS BROWNE, 1706-1760 

A Pipe of Tobacco. 


The “swelling crest” here certainly contains 
no suggestion of an almost finished pipe. 

That the need for such a device does still 
in fact exist is shown by the frequency with 
which one sees, in railway carriages and other 
places where smokers congregate, such in- 
convenient and awkward substitutes as pen- 
cils, pocket-knife handles, or umbrella and 
walking-stick ferrules, being called into use 
for pressing down the tobacco in the pipe, 
not to mention the employment of Nature’s 
own tobacco-stopper—the finger-end. (In 
this connection we will spare the reader the 
repetition of the well-worn anecdote con- 
cerning Sir Isaac Newton and the lady’s 
hand !) 

The fact, however, remains that the middle 
of the nineteenth century (to put it at the 
very latest) saw the disappearance of the 
“artistic” tobacco-stopper, if I may so dis- 
tinguish it from the purely utilitarian article 
still to be met with in combination with “ the 
smoker’s pocket-knife,” or in that triple con- 
trivance commonly known in our University 
days as a “trinity.” 

In his London Labour and the London Poor 
(published in 1851) Henry Mayhew gives 
the results of his inquiries into the mode of 
life and means of livelihood of the huge 
army of London street-sellers, whose trade 
he computes as employing in his day at least 
thirty thousand persons. A vendor of pipes, 
tobacco-boxes, etc., in replying to Mayhew’s 
questions, states (of. cit, p. 440) that for- 
merly he ‘sold little bone tobacco-stoppers 
—they’re seldom asked for now ; stoppers is 
quite out of fashion, and one of them was a 
figure of ‘old Nosey,’ the Duke, you know. 
It was intended as a joke, you see, sir—a 
tobacco-stopper.”’ The allusion here is to a 
a then recent episode, when the Duke of 








Wellington had forbidden the soldiers to in- 
dulge in tobacco-smoking in barracks—an 
arbitrary measure which one can readily 
understand would arouse warm resentment 
among the lower orders, and could only have 
been taken by such a confirmed non-smoker 
as the Iron Duke is known to have been. 
Doubtless the Tommy Atkins of the period 
would find a grain of comfort for his wounded 
feelings in possessing himself of one of these 
caricatures of the Commander-in-Chief. 
When we examine a representative collec- 
tion, we can hardly fail to appreciate what 
fascinating, quaint, and often really beautiful 








FIG. I., NOS. 


little objects were some of the tobacco- 
stoppers of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, now only to be found in museums 
or in the drawers of the collector’s cabinet. 
We realize, too, what a scope they provided 
for the inventive skill and artistic fancy of 
the designer and maker of these useful trifles. 
Even the ingenious amateur could exercise 
his skill in producing stoppers for presenta- 
tion to his friends. Will Wimble, that 
benevolent member of Sir Roger de Cover- 
ley’s coterie, was evidently one of these. In 
the Spectator, No. 269, Addison relates how 
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Sir Roger “put his hand into his fob and 
presented me in his [Wimble’s] name with a 
tobacco-stopper, telling me that Will had 
been busy all the beginning of the winter in 
turning great quantities of them ; and that he 
made a present of one to every gentleman in 
the country who has good principles and 
smokes.” Again, readers of Dickens’s Great 
Expectations will remember how Wemmick’s 
collection of curios in his fortified residence 
at Walworth contained several tobacco- 
stoppers carved by “‘the Aged Parent.” 
Oliver Goldsmith, too, doubtless wrote 
with! knowledge of the facts when he de- 





1-8. 


From Mr. Wicks’s collection (except No. 8), (numbered from left to right). 


scribes in Ze Vicar of Wakefield (chap. xxvii.) 
the prisoners in the common jail having no 
other employment than “ quarrelling among 
each other, playing at Cribbage, and cutting 
tobacco-stoppers.” 

Occasionally the stopper served also as 
a souvenir. A specimen in the British 
Museum consists of a piece of the Boscobel 
Oak in the shape of a heart, and mounted in 
silver. It bears on one side the legend: 
“*Cut From the Royall Oak by Mr. George 
Plaxton w" Parson of the Parish,” and on 
the other: “Olim Servatrix Patrie Nunc 
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testis Perfidiz.” Doubtless this was once 
the cherished possession of some stanch 
Royalist. Another somewhat similar ex- 
ample, which doubtless had a like origin, 
may be seen in the London Museum. it 
bears the inscription: ‘“‘ Quercus amica Jovi 
regi et regno.” 

The oft-quoted instance of John Taylor, 
the Water-Poet (d. 1654), taking a “dead 
sprigge”’ from the famous Glastonbury thorn, 
afterwards to be fashioned into tobacco- 
stoppers, may also be recalled ; as also Sir 
Roger de Coverley’s remark when viewing 
the Westminster Abbey Coronation Chairs, 
that “if Will Wimble were with us, and saw 
those two chairs, it would go hard but he 
would get a tobacco-stopper out of one or 
t’other of them ” (Spectator, No. 329). 

Both these latter and familiar illustrations 





FIG. I., NO. 8a. 


are to be found in F. W. Fairholt’s Zodacco - 
Its History and Associations (1859)—that 
wonderful storehouse of information to which 
most writers on the subject have recourse, 
though the debt is not always acknowledged. 

In chap. iv. of that work the author gives 
much interesting information concerning 
tobacco-stoppers, and illustrates some of the 
examples in his own possession. He also 
quotes some twenty lines of verse to be 
found among a collection entitled Zhe Shrubs 
of Parnassus, and believed to be the only 
poem devoted to the subject of the tobacco- 
stopper. The volume in question appeared 
in 1760, the author being named as 
“J. Copywell of Lincoln’s Inn, Esq.”—a 
pseudonym which (for no very obvious 
reason, unless it be the slender one that 
Samuel Johnson’s name appears in the list 


of subscribers !) Fairholt identifies with James 


Boswell, and this attribution has beén un- 
questioningly adopted by subsequent writers. 
In point of fact the book was the first of 
several works from the pen of one William 
Woty, a solicitor’s clerk, who was a protégé, 
and subsequently became the steward, of 
Washington, Earl Ferrers, in whose employ 
he was at the time of his death in 1791, at 
Loughborough in Leicestershire (see Votes 
and Queries, 4th S., ii., 479 ef seq.). 

As this poem, apart from the excerpt 
quoted by Fairholt, is probably but little 
known, perhaps I may be pardoned for in- 
cluding it here in its entirety. 


THE TOBACCO-STOPPER. 
In tenui tenuis non gloria.—VIiRGIL. 


I, who of late the useful corkscrew sung, 

Or strove to sing, and in poetic verse 
Immortaliz’d the Tankard, now prepare 

Alike to magnify that engine small, 
Tobacco-stopper hight, associate fit 

For pipe-enamour’d Toper. Bless’d with thee 
How careless does he sit, lolling at ease 

Across the summit of contiguous chair. 
Through the dark alley of the curving tube 
The flavour of the burning weed he draws, 
And at each puff he teaches ev’ry cloud 

In what due poize to ride athwart the air, 

Or curl its spiral head. Each little cloud 

In exaltation climbs the paper’d plain, 

Or horizontal swims along the room 

Obedient to the blast. Virginian plant, 

To dust consum’d, demands the pressure light ; 
Then with a Phyz of Gravity profound, 

His hand in pocket dives, where thou, perhaps, 
With pence of Birmingham art safely lodg’d ; 
Toothpicks and keys harsh-rattling on the ear. 
Haply he finds thee. Strait a sudden smile, 
Caught from internal joy, serenes his brow, 
Seen through the smoaky shade. So looks the man 
Wrap’d in distressful thought, Misfortune’s son, 
As thro’ the Mall, for want of chop, or steak, 
He saunters at Meridian, when perchance 

His roving eye on Splendid Shilling lights. 
Begirt with many a friend, ofttimes at eve, 
(Whether with Bacchus, Paynim-fabled God, 
The Vine’s exhilarating flood I quaff 

With lips unpurpled, or descend to drown 

My care-tir’d thoughts in Pyrter’s humble bath.) 
O! let me grasp thy waist, be thou of wood, 
Or levigated steel, for well ’tis known 

Thy habit is diverse. In iron clad 

Sometimes thy feature roughens to the sight ; 
And oft transparent art thou seen in glass, 
Portending frangibility. The son 

Of lab’ring mechanism here displays 
Exuberance of skill. The curious knot, 
The motley flourish winding down thy sides, 
And freaks of fancy ‘am upon the view 
Their complicated charms, and as they please, 
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Astonish, while with glee thy touch I feel, 

No harm my finger dreads, No fractur’d pipe 

I ask, or splinter’s aid, wherewith to press 

The rising ashes down. Oh! bless my hand, 
Chief when thou com’st with hollow circle crown’d 
With sculptur’d signet, bearing in thy womb 

The treasur’d corkscrew. Thus a triple service 

In firm alliance may’st thou boast. And thus 
Myself I serve, and on occasion due, 

Extend thy use to an embarrass’d friend. 


The variety of design adopted by the 
makers of “that engine small, Tobacco- 
stopper hight,” is apparently wellnigh end- 
less. Perhaps the most common device is 


a 





Sutil 


Occasionally the legends ‘Ecclesia per- 
versa tenet faciem diaboli,” and ‘-Sapientes 
stulti aliquando” appear thereon. 

Among early types a favourite device took 
the form of a ring with a stopper attached. 
This could be worn on the owner’s finger 
while he smoked, and so was at hand (in a 
literal sense) when wanted. Hogarth has 
depicted Father Time wearing a ring-stopper 
of this kind and smoking a churchwarden 
clay, while Fairholt reproduces an illustra- 
tion by the same artist from A/odern Midnight 
Conversations, in which a parson in full 





FIG. II., NOS. 9-25. 
From Mr. Wicks’s collection (numbered from left to right). 


the human leg in various forms. Small 
figures (often representing popular heroes, 
celebrities of fiction, and mythological or 
emblematical personages, such as Britannia, 
St. George, etc.) also make up a large class. 
Another favourite form has a medallion-like 
handle, the type probably most often met 
with in this series being copied from a satiri- 
cal anti-Popery medal which was common at 
the time of the Reformation. This bears on 
the obverse a combined, reversible head, 
representing the Pope and his Satanic 
Majesty, and on the reverse a similar 
compound of a Cardinal and a “ Fool.” 


canonicals carries a similar stopper, as he 
enjoys a pipe and glass of punch (of. cit., 
Pp. 130). 

Inscriptions on tobacco-stoppers do not 
appear to be very common, but the following 
(in addition to those already quoted) have 
been recorded: ‘“‘ Now man with man is so 
unjust That one can scarce tell who (sic) to 
trust.” ‘‘The fayrest mayd that did bayr 
life For love to man became a wife, 1672.” 
‘Fear God, honour the King,” the last 
example appearing on a stopper with a 
medallion displaying the bust of William ITT. 

The material used for the manufacture of 
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the tobacco-stoppers is also extremely varied. 
The commonest is brass, but silver, copper, 
bronze, latten, lead, and iron, are also em- 
ployed, while of non-metallic substances may 
be named wood, bone, ivory, whalebone, 
glass, porcelain, and mother-o’-pearl. 

It is, perhaps, hardly surprising that the 
producers of “ fakes,’’ who for some time 
past have been flooding the market with 
spurious brass “antiques,” have extended 
their ingenuity to the manufacture of tobacco- 
stoppers ; and although many of these are 
self-proclaimed frauds, some have an attractive 
and specious appearance of antiquity which 
renders detection by no means easy. 

As regards the dating of individual ex- 
amples, the nature of the device and the 
general style of workmanship must form the 
chief guide. One point, however, may be 
noted. Anyone who has given attention to 
the study of early clay pipes—and it must be 
remembered that the wooden pipe is, by 
comparison, a very modern invention—will 
of course have recognized that the general 
tendency, as time went on and tobacco became 
cheaper, was for the pipe-bowl (at first ex- 
tremely small) gradually to increase in dimen- 
sions. Accordingly the early tobacco-stoppers 
were necessarily made with small stems suit- 
able for insertion in the early pipe bowl, and, 
indeed, it would be a physical impossibility 
to employ many of the eighteenth-century 
stoppers in connection with a pipe of Jaco- 
bean date. . 

A feature frequently found in connection 
with tobacco-stoppers of the eighteenth and 
early nineteenth centuries deserves passing 
notice. Many of them are found to have the 
base or “ business-end ”’ fairly deeply hatched 
with criss-cross lines. This is a most usual 
characteristic of another small commodity in 
common use at this period—namely, the 
wafer-seal, the purpose of which, as it is 
hardly necessary to explain, was to press into 
firm contact the two thicknesses of paper 
and the intervening wafer when fastening a 
letter, in the days before the introduction of 
the adhesive envelope. Wafer-seals and 
tobacco-stoppers are often of very’ similar 
appearance, and one might be tempted to 
assign all those furnished with a hatched base 
to the wafer-seal class, were it not for the fact 
that many such are found of a form—e.g., a 


hand grasping a pipe—which obviously sug- 
gests the tobacco-stopper ; and we can only 
conclude that these little objects were de- 
signed to serve a dual purpose, since the 
hatching could not have added in any degree 
to their efficacy as tobacco-stoppers, though 
it undoubtedly enhanced their usefulness as 
wafer-seals. 

The tobacco-stoppers here illustrated are 
(with one exception) chosen partly from my 
own collection, numbering some seventy 
specimens, and partly from the far larger and 
more important collection of Mr. A. T. 
Wicks, to whose kindness I am indebted 
for permission to examine and photograph 
a selection of his examples as well as for 
some valuable descriptive notes on his whole 
collection. 





FIG. III.,, NOS. 26-4°. 
From the writer's collection (numbered from left to right). 


I. From Mr. Wicks’s Collection (except No. 8). 


1. A bear’s claw mounted in silver. 

2. A delicately executed reproduction in 
ivory of Gibson’s ‘‘ Greek Slave,” exhibited 
in the 1851 Exhibition. It bears the title 
on the base, but I have considerable doubt 
as to its being a tobacco-stopper, in spite of 
its adaptability to such a purpose. I have 
seen precisely similar ivory copies of Gibson’s 
famous figure, but many times as large as 
this, the employment of which as tobacco- 
stoppers would be manifestly impossible. 

3. A well-carved bust in some dark wood, 
representing an Oriental wearing a turban. 

4. An open hand in Bristol glass having 
a pink spiral thread in the stem. 

5. A closed hand. Bone mounted in 
brass. 
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6. A horn-shaped stopper with hatched 
base. Dark blue Bristol glass. 

7. Pair of latten nut-crackers, one limb 
terminating in a tobacco-stopper. 

8 and 8a. An exquisite little silver stopper 
with oval medallion head and a small ring 
for suspension. It bears on one side the 
bust of Queen Elizabeth, and on the other 
that of Sir Walter Raleigh. There is a single 
initial on the base. This charming specimen 
is the property of Mr. J. P. Way, of Bristol, 
to whom I have to express my thanks for 
permission to examine and illustrate it. 

IT. All of Brass. From Mr. Wicks’s 
Collection. 


9. Hand holding a pipe. A very common 
device. 





FIG. IV., NOS. 44-60. 
From the writer's collection (numbered from left to right). 


10. Hand holding a bird (? hawk). The 
base hatched. 

11. Hand grasping a bar. The base has 
the initials E.D. and a heart cut upon it, 
but, as the letters are not reversed, it cannot 
have been intended for a seal. An early 
specimen. 

12. A plain stopper with a ring-handle 
and containing a screw-in pricker or pick. 

13. A boot. Also contains a screw-in 
pricker. 

14. Doctor Syntax. 

15. An open hand with a heart on the 
palm. 

16. A horse’s foreleg. 

17. “Jack Tar ashore,” a sailor carrying 
a bag (? containing his pay). 

18. A bottle and cup, joined base to base. 

VOL. XI. 


19. A nude child. 

20. A fish. 

21. St. George and the Dragon. 
mistakably early example. 

22. A medallion stopper. The obverse 
(here shown) has a bust of Charles II. The 
reverse displays an emblematical type varieties 
of which occur on several medals and jettons 
of the mid-seventeenth century—namely, 
an oak-tree in which the crowned head of 
Charles appears, while three crowns are 
disposed among the branches of the tree. 
Above it the sun is breaking through some 
clouds. These medals were struck by Royalist 
sympathizers as an expression of their hopes 
and expectation of the Stuart Restoration. 
(See Snelling’s work on Jettons, Pl. 6, 
No. 21, and compare Medallic I/lustrations 
of British History, i. 453/38 e¢ seq.) 

23. Bust of Lord Nelson. On the reverse 
side are a cabled anchor and a wreath or 
spray of laurel. 

24. A figure in Tyrolese costume. 

25. Bust of ‘Old Parr,” whose name is 
inscribed on the back, ‘‘aged 154.” This 
worthy is said to have been born at Win- 
nington, Salop, in 1483. 


ITT. From the Writers Collection. 


26, 27. Bronze medallion stoppers with 
portraits of Charles I. and Queen Henrietta 
Maria. They are copied from the Royalist 
badge designed by Thomas Rawlins (see Med. 
Jil, i. 355/216) and are somewhat roughly 
executed. The legends are: CAROLVS D.c. 
MAG. BRITAN, FRAN. ET HIB, REX FI. D., and 
HENRETTA (sic) MARIA D.G. MAG. BRITAN. 
FRAN. ET HIB. REG. No. 26 has lost its 
stem, and is figured merely to show the 
King’s bust, which is practically identical 
with that on the back of No. 27. 

28. Bronze medallion stopper. Portraits 
of Charles I. and his Queen, but without 
legend. The workmanship is far superior 
to that of the preceding. 

29. Brass stopper with the satirical anti- 
Popery medal already alluded to. The side 
shown has the devil’s head, which, when 
turned upside down, forms that of the Pope 
wearing the triple tiara. The other side has 
a similarly reversible head representing a 
Cardinal wearing the hat of his rank, and 
a fool or jester (cf. Med. J7/., i. 578/250.) 

2L 


An un- 
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30. Brass. A combination of three seals 
(one missing) and tobacco-stopper set round 
a ring. The seals are engraved with a 
crowned heart and the initials H.W. re- 
spectively. 

31, 32. Two typical ring-stoppers. The 
signet portions have respectively an elaborate 
star device and a cabled anchor. 

[N.B.—It will be observed that Nos. 26-32, 
being early examples, are all furnished with 
stems of small size.] 

33. A plain bronze stopper with ring 
handle. 

34. A severely plain stopper of iron furn- 
ished with a ring handle, to which is attached 
a seal. The device on the latter, if it ever 
existed, has quite disappeared. 

35- An early bronze stopper with a figure 
of Minerva. 





FIG. V., NO. 61. 
From the writer's collection. 


36. Brass. A male figure carrying a flask 
or some similar object in the right hand. 

37. Brass. A well-modelled figure of a 
man in top-boots and wearing a skirted coat 
and a belt, in which is stuck a pistol. He is 
smoking a pipe, which he holds in the left 
hand. 

38. Brass. A figure evidently copied from 
Gibson’s “Greek Slave” (¢ No. 2 sup.), 
though the chains are not indicated, nor 
does the title appear on the base. 

39. Brass. A hand holding a pipe. 

40. Brass. A horse’s head. 

41. Brass. An eagle with partly distended 


wings. 
42. Lead. “Old Parr” (of No. 25 sup.). 
43- Brass. A cooper’s adze with a barrel 


halfway up the shaft; the base hatched. 


LV. From the Writer's Collection. 


44. A well-carved nude human right leg 
in ivory. I remember my grandfather (to 
whom this specimen once belonged) telling 
me that these legs were offered for sale in 
the shops as being representations of the 
much-admired limbs of Madame Vestris, 
the popular actress, who married Charles 
Mathews the younger. She was born in 
1797. This has a hatched base, and is 
probably a wafer-seal pure and simple. 

45- A left leg wearing a shoe, stocking, 
and knee-breeches. It bears the initials 
I.N., and has a hatched base, the material 
being bone. 

46. A lady’s leg in bronze, with shoe, 
stocking, and an elaborate garter. It has 
the initials D.A. on the base. 

47. Bell metal. A man’s leg in top-boot. 

48. Brass. A lady’s leg, ‘‘flexed”’ and 
wearing shoe, stocking, and garter. 

49. Ivory. A well-modelled human finger. 

50. A perfectly plain stopper of copper. 

51. A brass candlestick, the candle portion 
forming a pick or pricker. 

52. A bronze stopper with screw-in pricker, 
here shown partly withdrawn, 

53. A lady’s shoe in boxwood. 

54. A bone sea-horse, having a well- 
developed pair of forelegs. The base is 
hatched ; probably a wafer-seal only. 

55- A beautifully executed leg of Mercury 
in bronze, with a wing protruding above the 
ankle. The foot and toes are most delicately 
modelled. 

56. Ahigh boot of some hard wood. The 
nails in the sole and heel are indicated by a 
series of fine brass pins driven into the wood, 


while on the end are the initials myn also 


formed by brass pins. How so many pins 
could have been inserted without splitting 
the wood seems almost a miracle. 

57. A horn-shaped stopper fitted with a 
silver mount, on which are two small initials, 
J.W. The material appears to be horn, with 
transverse markings, possibly produced by 
some process akin to “ poker work.” 

58. A glass hand similar to No. 4, but 
without the spiral thread. 

59. A seventeenth-century specimen in 
beautiful preservation, found in Wilts. It 
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represents a full-face bust of Charles I., with 
long hair and wearing an arched crown. 
The King is dressed in armour, with a plain 
falling collar, beneath which is a medallion 
(probably the George of the Garter) sus- 
pended byachain. The back of the stopper 
is quite plain. 

60. An early bronze stopper of unusual 
length, and very simple in design. 


V. From the Writer's Collection. 


61. A combination tinder-box, corkscrew, 
and tobacco-stopper, of iron and steel. On 
the inside of the lid (here shown open) is a 
triangular projection of steel on which to 
strike the flint which, with the tinder, is 
accommodated in the box. The stopper 
portion screws on over the corkscrew. 





Che London Signs and their 
Associations. 
By J. HoLDEN MACMICHAEL. 


(Continued from Vol. L., p~. 430-) 
eae 


were HE Cheshire Cheese, Fleet Street. 
| Vide contribution by the present 
writer to the Home Counties Maga- 
' gine, April, 1908. 

Cheshire Cheese in Crutched Friars. This 
is an old tavern with the ancient sign of the 
Cheshire Cheese represented by a “ bogus ” 
cheese of that once far-famed manufacture 
suspended over the entrance, and bearing the 
date, said to have been renewed, of 1517, 
which would render it the oldest sign 7” situ 
in London. It was unearthed from the 
cellars by the landlord who occupied the 
premises from 1890 to 1899, and possibly later. 
He found it stowed away in some forgotten 
corner, and had the date, then only just 
legible, renewed. At that time I was shown 
by the landlord what seemed to me a most 
curious old model in wood of the ancient 
gabled structure which existed before the 
Great Fire—a very interesting object, about 
which, however, no definite information could 
be obtained. 

A Mr. White kept the Cheshire Cheese in 
Crutched Friars in 1793, on October 12 of 





which year he announces the sale by auction 
at this tavern, by Messrs. Lucas and Hall, of 
‘‘the valuable Lease, together with the 
Good-Will of that old-established House 
known as the Vine, in the Minories, which 
for Situation is scarcely to be excelled,” etc. 

“Turning up what was formerly called 
Vinegar Yard, near Woburn Street, facing 
the old pit door, is the Cheshire Cheese, a 
famous house for ales and brown stout. 
Chops and kidneys are at sundry times and 
in divers manners taken therewithal as a 
relish.” * Vinegar—z.e., Vine-Garden—Yard 
remains, but Woburn Street, described as 
“in Bridges Street, on the south side Drury- 
lane theatre, and leads to Russell Court,”* 
cannot be identified. Brydges Street was 
built, as appears by the rate-books of St. 
Martin-in-the-Fields, in 1637, before the 
parish of St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, was 
constituted. It now forms the northern 
half of Catherine Street. This Cheshire 
Cheese has disappeared, but there is one 
close by, in Little Essex Street, Strand, and 
another in Surrey Street, and yet another in 
Addle Street, Wood Street, City, which all 
retain this sign. 


“To be LETT, 


“A well-known good-accustom’d Publick 
House, the Sign of the Cheshire Cheese, the 
Upper End of Wardour-Street, in Oxford- 
Road, the Tenant leaving off that Employ. 

“Enquire of the Tenant at the House 
aforesaid.” * 

The sign of the Chz/d-Coat may be said to 
survive in a manner to this day, in the 
clothed wax model of a boy often seen dis- 
played by the dealer in children’s clothes, 
notably at the Hampstead Road end of 
Tottenham Court Road, and on Ludgate 
Hill. But the way in which the small boy’s 
apparel was advertised in the eighteenth 
century is shown in the shop-bill of Mary and 
Ann Hogarth, sisters of the great caricaturist, 
who kept “the old Frock-shop the corner of 
the Long Walk facing the Cloysters,” but 
“Removed to y* King’s Arms, joyning to y* 
Little Britain-gate near Long Walk.” Here 
they sold “y* best & most Fashionable 


* The references for these extracts have been 
mislaid, 
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Ready Made Frocks, sutes of Fustian, Ticken 
& Holland, stript Dimmity & Flanel Wast- 
coats, blue and canvas Frocks, & bluecoat 
Boys Dra's,” etc. The Child-coat is seen 
suspended outside the shop. Hogarth’s 
sisters, in fact, kept what was then known as 
a “ slop-shop.”* 

One George Gordon announces that he 
‘* perfects Gentlemen in Geometry, Trigon- 
ometry, Navigation, Astronomy theoretical 
and practical, Algebra, Surveying, Gauging, 
Fortification, Gunnery, etc., at his Lodgings 
(or abroad) next Door to the Sign of the 
Child’s Coat, in the Haymarket, St. James’s.”t 
This Child’s Coat was the sign of a ready- 
made clothes-dealer in the Haymarket, one 
Mrs. Page.t The second-hand clothes- 
dealers in Monmouth Street and Dudley 
Street (whence probably the slang “ duds ” 
for such apparel) in Seven Dials commonly 
affected such a sign. In one instance the 
Gold-laced Coat appears (g.v.). But then, 
even as now, a favourite retreat for the dealer 
was up some court where rents were low : 


“Went away from her Mistress Mary 
MALLeEIsH, Child’s Coat-Maker, in Bedford 
Court, Red Lyon Street, Holbourn, 


JANE HARVEY, her Apprentice. 


Taken out of the London Workshouse, 
Bishopsgate-street ; had on when she went 
away a dark-coloured Gown, faced with 
Linnen, aged fifteen, of a fair Complexion, 
very hairy. Be it at their peril whoever 
entertains her.” § 


The very earliest instance, however, of this 
sign, so far as one knows, occurs in Applebee’s 
Journal, September 3, 1720, is that of a 
tavern in Jerusalem Passage, Clerkenwell. 
The couple to whom the paragraph relates 
evidently had not learnt ‘how to be happy 
though married.” 

“Whereas Johanna, the wife of Thomas 
Wood, living at the sign of the Chi/ad’s Coat, 


* Hogarth’s Works, by John Nichols and George 
Steevens, 1810, vol. ii., pp. 33, 34. The shop-bill 
‘‘appears” to have been originally published on 
December 2, 1724, but is believed to be one of 
the falsifications of Ireland, the fabricator of the 
Shakespeare papers. 

Weekly Journal, April 27, 1723. 
London Journal, July 29, 1721. 
§ Craftsman, April 29, 1733. 


in Jerusalem-passage, hath eloped from her 
husband ever since the 11th inst. ; this is to 
forewarn all persons not to entertain or trust 
her, for that her said husband will not be 
accountable for debts she contracts after this 
notice. She is a middle stature, fresh 
coloured, pitted with the small pox, brown 
hair and eyebrows, has a large mole or mark 
on the left arm. Gown with purple and 
white coloured stripes. One William Morgan 
went along with her, and robbed Mr. Wood 
of money and goods. He is a middle-sized 
man, round-shouldered, full face and eyes, 
short black hair, wears brown camlet clothes. 
Whoever apprehends either of them shall 
receive from Mr. Wood a guinea reward, to 
be paid at his house in Jerusalem-passage.” 

The Child’s Coat and Perriwig, afterwards 
the “Sun.” See Bagford, Harl.-Coll., 5996, 
No. 144. Joseph Brock issued a token as a 
“ coate-seler, near Ratclif Cros.”* 

Cf the “ Doublet,” ‘‘ Harrow and Doublet,” 
“Peter-Boat and Doublet,” etc. Randle 
Holme says: “A boy’s coat is the last coat 
used for boys, after which they are put into 
breeches. If it has hanging sleeves, they 
would term it a chila’s coat.’ ¢ 

The Chopping Knife in the Strand. See 
Burn’s Beaufoy Tokens, 1855, No. 1,122. 

Christopher, Bucklersbury. In 1548 it 
was of the clear value of roos. a year, and 
was rated at twenty years’ purchase on £ 100; 
sold to Thomas Asshe. 

The St. Christopher. ‘*To be Sold.... 
A Leasehold Estate of several Houses, and 
a large Tan-yard, in Bermondsey-street in 
Southwark, near the St. Christopher, about 
554. per Ann. All which were Part of the 
Estate of James Comber, Esq.,” etc.{ This 
was probably an inn identical with the St. 
Christopher mentioned in connection with 
a witty retort of Hobson the carrier: 
‘* Maister Hobson and another of his neigh- 
bores on a time walking to Southwarke faire 
by chance dranke in a house, which had the 
signe of St. Christopher, of the which signe 
the goodman of the house gave this com- 
mendation, Saint Christopher (quoth he) 
when hee lived upon the earth, bore the 


* Beaufoy Tokens, No. 939 and No. 1,288 (White- 
cross Street). 

t Armoury, book iii., chap. i., p. 18. 

$ London Journal, June 2, 1722. 
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greatest burden that ever was, which was this, 
hee bore Christ over a river ; Nay there was 
one (quoth Maister Hobson) that bore a 
greater burden. Who was that? (quoth the 
innkeeper). Marry (quoth Maister Hobson), 
the ass that bore him and his mother. .. .”’* 
Larwood and Hotten think this seventeenth- 
century example of wit “ illustrates the levity 
in which religious matters were treated in 
those days.” One fails to see, however, 
where any objectionable levity comes in; on 
the contrary, it is almost exquisite in its 
reverential allusion to an historical fact. In 
the same carping spirit objection has been 
taken to the sign of the ‘‘ Holy Ghost,” in 
ignorance of the circumstance of the Holy 
Ghost occurring in the arms of the Stationers’ 
Company, where it was probably adopted in 
allusion to the descent of the Holy Ghost, 
especially by means, at the birth of printing, 
of the printed Bible, which is also blazoned 
in the arms of the Stationers’ Company. 
Like St. Florian as the preserver from fire in 
Austria, St. Christopher became the tutelary 
saint of those who were in danger from 
earthquake, flood, and fire, and in the same 
way his figure was painted in vivid colours 
on the exterior of churches, town-halls, and 
other sacred or public buildings. From the 
frequent discovery of the subject, in late 
years, painted on the interior walls of English 
churches, it is natural to suppose that for the 
same religious reason it was adopted on the 
signboard, where, however, so far as London 
is concerned, no instance remains. There is 
still a Christopher Street at the north-east 
corner of Finsbury Square. Christopher’s 
Inn in Bermondsey Street survived so late, 
at least, as 1810, in which year there were no 
less than seven Christopher Courts and 
Alleys, one Christopher Row, and four 
Christopher Streets.f 

Christopher (St.). For St. Christopher as 
represented on ancient ecclesiastical wall- 
paintings and in art generally, see “St. 
Christopher and Some Representations of 
him in English Churches,” by Mrs. Collier, 
in the Journ. Brit. Archeol. Assoc., August, 
1904, pp. 130-145 (two illustrations, pp. 134 
and 135); Mrs. Jameson’s Sacred and 


* Pleasant Conceits of Old Hobson, the Londoner, 


1607. 
¢ Leckie’s London Topography, 1810. 


Legendary Art, 1898, vol. ii, pp. 439-443 
and 450 (three illustrations, pp. 445-447) 
Among the numerous churches in which 
paintings of St. Christopher exist or did 
exist, are Bolrhurst, Beds ; Orton Longville, 
Hants; Sedgeford, Norfolk; East Meon, 
Hants; Croydon, Surrey; St. Giles’s, Nor- 
wich; Binham, Norfolk; Irstead, Norfolk ; 
Hengrave, Suffolk; Randworth, Norfolk ; 
Aldeburgh, Norfolk ; Hockering, Norfolk ; 
Burnham, Norfolk; and Burgh, near Yar- 
mouth. 

Chyrurgeon’s Arms in Pall Mall. “ Lost 
the 1st instant in the Princess Chapel, 
or in the Gallery below Stairs, in White- 
hall, a small Oval Silver Watch; who- 
ever brings it to Mr. James Pearse Jun., at 
his House in the Pall-Mall at the Chyrur- 
geons’ Arms, shall have 2os. Reward, which 
is the full value of the Watch.” * 

The Cicero's Head in Red Lion Court, on 
the north side of Fleet Street, between 
Nos. 169 and 170, was the sign of John 
Nichols, of the Gentleman’s Magazine, and 
here he succeeded William Bowyer, the 
learned printer, by whom he had been 
admitted into partnership. 

At the Cicero’s Head in Round Court, the 
sign of Charles Marsh, bookseller, was pub- 
lished “A Poetical Epistle: Humbly in- 
scribed to any Body.”’ Marsh also advertised 
a “Catalogue of the Libraries of Mr. Mackay, 
Mathematician, and the Lady Kincaid, both 
being lately deceased,” etc.t 


(Zo be continued.) 


Che Antiquary’s Mote-Book. 
i 
A CURIOUS HERALDIC CHARGE. 
By S. D. CLIpPINGDALE, M.D. 


SDM ARRY of six or and sable, on a 
244) pale gules, a woman’s breast dis- 
7 tilling drops of milk, proper.” 
The human body is, and some 
of its members are, occasionally found as 
heraldic charges. I believe, however, there 
* London Gazette, April 2-5, 1688. 
1 Daily Advertiser, Faly 14, 1742. 
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is only one instance of such use being made 
of that organ of a woman’s body which is 
intended by Nature to foster successful 
motherhood, that instance being the one 
sketched and blazoned below. 

This coat is given by Burke, Papworth, 
and other heraldic authorities, as pertaining 
to the family of Dodge of Cheshire and other 
counties. 

Thinking that the coat probably repre- 
sented some valorous act, as, for example, 
the succouring by some brave woman of 
some stricken warrior, I determined, if 
possible, to ascertain the origin of a bearing 
so unusual. 

I examined what history I could meet 
with of the various families bearing the name 
of Dedge, but met with nothing to support 
my theory. 





Having a copy of Mathew Carter’s Heraldry, 
which was published in 1655, I found therein 
this coat, but the uncommon charge was 
described, not as a “woman’s breast,” but 
as a “‘woman’s dug.” 

By reference to dictionaries, I then found 
that the term ‘dug’ was an old and not 
very elegant word used to describe a woman’s 
breast, or, rather, the nipple. I understand 
the term is still used to describe the teat of 
cattle. 

As the Dodge family seemed to have 
come originally from Cheshire, I consulted 
Ormerod’s History of that county, and found 
the family name was originally spelt ‘‘ Dogge,” 
which would probably be pronounced“ Dugge” 
or “ Dug.” 

Hence it would appear that this singular 
bearing is nothing more than an example 
of the canting heraldry of a coarser age. 





The coat, according to Gwillim, was 
granted to one Peter Dogge for valiant 
service in the reign of Edward I. 





Gt the Sign of the Dwi. 


—<——— 


I HAVE received the Annual 
Report of the Norwich Public 
Library Committee for the year 
ended March31,1915. It notes 
bequests by Mr. Bosworth W. 
) Harcourt of his library, com- 
prising about 2,250 books and 
pamphlets, and by Mrs. E. R. 
Hillen of £500 for the advance- 
ment of local archeology, etc. 
—the generous bequest to which I referred 
at length in the April Antiguary. The 
Norwich Library is distinguished by the 
extent and value of its local collection, and 
I see with interest that during the year 
this collection was increased by 186 volumes, 
613 pamphlets, and 12 prints, the majority of 
which were received as donations from private 
individuals and public bodies. A copy of 
the rare Short History of the City of Norwich, 
printed for T. Goddard, bookseller, Norwich, 
in 1706; atyped copy of Benjamin Mackerell’s 
manuscript (two volumes) History of Norwich; 
and 105 Inclosure Acts, are among the chief 
additions to the local collection, which now 
comprises about 6,000 volumes, 7,000 pamph- 
lets, and 7,000 prints and maps. Good 
progress has also been made by the Norfolk 
and Norwich Photographic Survey, the names 
of the donors including those of several well- 
known antiquaries—Mr. E. M. Beloe, F.S.A., 
Mr. W. G. Clarke, and others. 


eH FS F& 


A valuable addition to the history of Wales 
and the Marches in the Elizabethan period 
will shortly be made by the publication, in 
the ‘* Record Series” of the Cymmrodorion 
Society, of a Calendar of the Register of the 
Council of the Marches of Wales from 1569 
to 1591, edited by Mr. Ralph Flenley, who 
will supply an Introduction. 
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In his annual report to the City of London 
Library Committee, Mr. Bernard Kettle, the 
Guildhall Librarian, states that the number 
of readers and visitors at the Library and 
Museum in 1914 was 475,103, compared with 
503,529 in 1913, a daily average of 1,641 
compared with 1,779. During the year 4,310 
volumes were issued from the lending de- 
partment to members and officers of the 
Corporation, as against 5,391 in 1913. The 
additions to the Library amounted to 13,915, 
consisting of 74 manuscripts, 2,938 printed 
books, 10,815 pamphlets, broadsides, and 
playbills, and 88 prints, maps, and plans. 
All these, with 1,370 exceptions, were given. 
During the year the collection of parish 
records, which now numbers nearly 5,000 
manuscripts, has been increased by the 
addition of 47 volumes and a number of 
miscellaneous papers from the parish of 
St. Benet Fink, covering the dates 1829 to 
1889. 

With regard to the Museum, Mr. Kettle 
points out that, owing to the recent dis- 
coveries on the excavated site of the old 
General Post Office, it is now possible to 
date very much of the coarse Roman pottery 
in the Guildhall collections. The excavations 
at 36, King William Street have resulted in 
many important additions to the objects in 
the Museum. 


* eH & 

The Council of the Royal Institute of British 
Architects has appointed a committee to 
form a collection of records of the historic 
buildings in Belgium, including—in view of 
the uncertain course of future events—all 
buildings of historic interest. The President 
has written a letter of appeal to “‘all those 
who possess photographs, measured drawings, 
sketches, old prints, plans of towns, illustrated 
guide-books to individual towns, to present 
these to the R.I.B.A., where they will be 
embodied in a branch of the library, with 
a special catalogue for reference. The col- 
lection, when completed, will be accessible 
at the same hours and under the same con- 
ditions as the rest of the library. It is hardly 
necessary to add that Belgian architects will 
be particularly welcome to the use of the 
collection. 

“The Council is especially anxious to 
obtain gifts of photographs taken by visitors 


to the smaller towns of Belgium, such as, by 
way of example, Nieuport and Furnes, where 
there are often churches and houses of great 
architectural interest which are not illustrated 
in standard books on the architecture of 
Belgium. 

“The Council feels that such a collection 
brought together in one institution would be 
of permanent value to all interested in the 
art of Belgium. 

“All gifts should be addressed to Mr. 
Martin Briggs, A.R.I.B.A., Hon. Secretary 
of the Belgian Architectural Records Sub- 
Committee, at the Royal Institute of British 
Architects, 9, Conduit Street, W., by whom 
they will be acknowledged.” 

> SF S&F 

The third part of Book Prices Current for 
1915, which has lately appeared, is a sub- 
stantial issue of about 120 pages. It chron- 
icles in one alphabet the books sold at twelve 
sales between March 1 and the end of April. 
Two somewhat exceptional sales were that of 
the library of the late General Brayton Ives, 
at the American Art Galleries, New York, 
early in April, which realized a total of 
$87,441; and that held at Christie’s for the 
benefit of the British Red Cross Society and 
the Order of the Hospital of St. John of 
Jerusalem in England (‘The Red Cross 
Sale”) on April 26 and 27. There are few 
specially outstanding items in the part, but 
a very large number of ordinary books of 
general interest, the prices of which have 
generally been well maintained. Collectors 
of Stevenson and Thackeray will find a 
number of items of special interest and 
importance. The arrangement of the whole 
of the contents in a single alphabet greatly 
facilitates reference. 


od ses S& 
The modern books in the late Mr. Ingram 
Bywater’s large library—it contained some- 
where about 40,000 volumes—were sold by 
Messrs. Hodgson and Co. on June 7 and 8, 
The choicer portions of his collection Mr. 
Bywater had disposed of by bequest. Some 
thousands of volumes of early printed Greek 
and Latin classics thus went to the Bodleian 
Library; while an important bibliographical 
section, comprising many rare book cata- 
logues of the late seventeenth and early 
eighteenth centuries, has been presented to 
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the London Library, St. James’s Square. 
Some good prices, however, were obtained 
at the Chancery Lane sale rooms. Sixty 
volumes of the Roxburghe Club Publications 
brought £284 2s.; Ackermann’s Oxford 
University, 2 vols, £12; and Rashdall’s 
Universities of Europe, 3 vols., £4 12s. 6d. 
The 612 lots realized £926 17s. 6d. 
es FSF & 

I learn from the Yorkshire Observer that, “at 
the Court of the Leeds University held on 
May 19, it was decided to confer the degree 
of Master of Science, honoris causa, upon 
Mr. T. Sheppard, F.G.S., curator of the 
museums at Hull, in recognition of his 
scientific work in Yorkshire. The Hull 
museums include the oversight of science, as 
of most other things, in their scope, but with 
splendid energy Mr. Sheppard contrives to 
get through an enormous amount of truly 
amateur work, especially in geology and 
archeology.” Mr. Sheppard delivered his 
presidential address on “ Yorkshire’s Con- 
tribution to Science” to the Yorkshire 
Naturalists’ Union at the Leeds University 
a little while ago, and doubtless that, as well 
as the fact that he was for many years the 
honorary secretary of the Union, which is 
the largest, and perhaps the most important, 
natural history society outside London, and 
is still the editor of their monthly journal, 
The Naturalist, had much to do with the 
decision of the Senate to bestow the 
honorary degree. 


The Sussex Archeological Society proposes 
to inquire into Sussex maps with a view to 
some future publication on the subject, and 
has appointed a committee to deal with the 
matter. Members and others having maps 
or information as to maps are requested to 
communicate with the Hon. Secretary to the 
Committee,.Mr. A. F. Griffith, 59, Montpelier 
Road, Brighton. The inquiry includes the 
following, especially those prior to 1815: 
County, Parish, Manorial, Award, Estate, and 
Town Maps, and any others. 
& &* 

On May 27 the Royal Commission on Public 
Records visited Stratford-on-Avon, where 
they were received by Sir Sidney Lee, the 
Chairman of the Shakespeare’s Birthplace 
Trust, the Mayor, the Town Clerk, and the 


Corporation Record Committee. The Com- 
missioners spent a long time examining 
the contents of the public record room, 
a specially constructed fireproof building 
recently erected, and were much impressed 
with everything they saw, particularly the 
condition of the early thirteenth-century 
documents. They intimated that they would 
report favourably. 
&* 


_  & 
At the meeting of the Commission on the 
previous day, in St. James’s Square, the 
Rev. E. H. Bates Harbin, one of the hon. 
secretaries of the Somerset Archzological 
Society, giving evidence, said there was a 
growing patriotic feeling in the county, but 
he did not think it would be practicable 
to concentrate the records of the West of 
England at Exeter. Such a course would be 
a fatal obstacle to the production of local 
histories. ‘There was need, however, for a 
county record office, the Shire Hall being 
not nearly big enough. The churchwardens’ 
accounts, which go back to the fourteenth 
century, are kept in the villages, but there 
was no sense of security, and in some cases 
there was danger of loss by fire. He recently 
found a set of records going back to 1563 
lying without cover. 
* 


The Yale University Press has undertaken 
to issue, in the series of “ Yale Historical 
Publications,” a new edition of the De Legtbus 
of Bracton—the earliest attempt at a syste- 
matic and comprehensive treatise on English 
law—to be completed, with the Latin text, 
English translation, introduction, and com- 
mentary, in six volumes. It was in six 
volumes that the revised text and translation 
of the De Legibus was produced in the Rolls 
Series under the editorship of Sir Travers 
Twiss in 1878-1883. The editor of the new 
edition is George E. Woodbine, Assistant 
Professor of History in Yale College, and the 
first volume has already been published on 
this side by Mr. Humphrey Milford. 
es SF & 

I note with much regret the death, at Edin- 
burgh, on May 18, of Mr. D. J. Vallance, who 
for many years had been Curator of the Art 
and Ethnographical Department of the Royal 
Scottish Museum, Edinburgh. He did a 
great amount of most valuable work in 
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organizing and developing the collections 
entrusted to his care. 

x &* Fad 
The success of the National Library of Wales 
in the acquisition of Welsh manuscripts is 
shown by the fact that it is about to issue its 
first Catalogue of Additional Manuscripts in 
a volume of over 400 pages, prepared by 
Mr. J. H. Davies, the Peniarth and Llan- 
stephan Collections, presented to the Library 
by Sir John Williams, having been previously 
catalogued by the Historical Manuscripts 
Commission. The first instalment of a 
Calendar of Deeds and Documents, prepared 
by Mr. Francis Green, is also approaching 
completion in a volume of nearly 500 pages. 
The new Library buildings will be open for 
readers in the course of the autumn. 

x a &* 
Many readers of the Antiguary will share my 
pleasure on hearing that the University of 
Glasgow has offered the honorary degree 
of LL.D. to Mr. James MacLehose, pub- 
lisher and bookseller to the University, and 
editor of that valuable quarterly, Zhe Scottish 
LfMistorical Review. 

ad * ad 
A work on The Lncised Effigies of Derbyshire, 
by Mr. Andrew Oliver, A.R.I.B.A., of a 
similar size to the same author’s volume 
on The /ncised Effigies of Staffordshire, will 
shortly be published. There will be a short 
descriptive account of the plates, together 
with lists of the localities, the names of the 
persons delineated, a chronological index, 
and a list of the subscribers. About sixty 
effigies in all will be represented. Sub- 
scribers’ names should be sent to the author 
at 5, Queen’s Gardens, Lancaster Gate, W. 

~~ eS & 
I have received a circular announcing the 
forthcoming issue of an English translation 
of the “Holy Quran,” more commonly 
known in English as the Koran, undertaken 
by ‘a board of translators composed of 
enlightened Oriental scholars with sound 
knowledge of the Holy Quran and its existing 
commentaries, and Muslim graduates who 
are conversant with Arabic, and have made 
the Holy Quran the subject of their study 
for many years.” The original text will be 
given with. the transliteration in English 
characters. The work will appear in thirty 

VOL. XI. 


parts, each part consisting of one fara of the 
original. The tone of the circular announc- 
ing the translation is very controversial. 
Into its accusations against Christians of 
misrepresentation, and of the dissemination 
of ‘‘absolutely false notions about the holy 
religion of the Muslims,” I need not here 
enter. Scholars wiil certainly extend a wel- 
come to an authoritative and critical version 
of the holy book of the Muslim world. 
Subscribers’ names may be sent to, and 
prospectuses obtained from, F. M. Sayal, 
M.A., The Mosque, Woking, Surrey. 
BIBLIOTHECARY. 


aS 


Antiquarian Mews. 


[We shall be glad to receive information from our readers 
for insertion under this heading.] 


PUBLICATIONS OF ARCHASOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES 

VoL. xv., part 2, of Proceedings of the Suffolk 
Institute of Archzology contains several papers of 
importance. First comes an account of ‘‘ Edward- 
stone: Its Church and Priory.” Mr. E. Powell 
follows with a transcript from an Assize Roll recording 
a thirteenth-century lawsuit relating to the advowson 
of Whelnetham Magna. The next paper is peculiarly 
appropriate at this time. In it Mr. Powell, under 
the title of ‘‘ Muster Rolls of the Territorials in 
Tudor Times,” gives lists for a number of Suffolk 
villages of the men who could be called to arms, with 
the names of the various weapons they used, taken 
from Muster Rolls of Henry VIII.’s time. ‘‘ Suffolk 
County Records ” describes the principal records in 
the care of the Clerk of the Peace for the county. 
Much local detail and many sidelights on social and 
domestic history are to be found in thirty pages of 
‘* Extracts from the Sessions Order Book, 1639-1651.” 
Mr. F. E. Warren contributes a too brief paper on 
‘* Slavery and Serfdom in England, with Special 
Reference to East Anglia”; and the other contents 
include a short study, by Miss Lilian Redstone, of 
‘*The Liberty of St. Edmund,” an account of the 
excursions of 1914, and a few short notes. 


2 ad J a 
The /ournal of the Royal Institution of Cornwall, 
vol. xx., part 1, besides the account of the annual 
meeting, business details, etc., includes Mr. Thurstan 
Peter’s admirably suggestive presidential address on 
museums, what they have contained and what they 
should contain. Mr. W. J. Blake contributes a 
valuable account of “The Cornish Rebellion of 
1497,” and of the causes leading up to it ; Mr. W. J. 
Stephens describes, with good plates, the ‘‘ St. Kew 
Crosses”; and Mr. H. Jenner supplies a second paper 
on ‘** Cornish Manuscripts.” The remaining contents 
2M 
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include ‘‘ Notes on Discovery of ‘ Jews’ House’ Tin 
near Penryn,” by Captain J. S. Henderson ; ‘* Notes 
on Parliamentary History of Truro,’’ part vi., by Mr. 
P. Jennings ; ‘The Earls and Dukes of Cornwall, 
1068-1914,” shown in a tabular statement by Mr. 
Otho Peter; and a variety of Cornish Folk-Lore 
Notes. 
~~ « % 

The contents of the new part of the Journal of the 
Friends Historical Society are numerous and varied. 
We note particularly ‘ Reminiscences of William 
Forster and Stephen Grellet”; a letter by George 
Fox to Elizabeth Hearbey ; ‘‘ Isabel Yeamans,’’ one 
of the seven daughters of Margaret Fell of Swarth- 
moor Hall, by Miss C. Fell Smith; some curious 
details of the matrimonial affairs of John Whiting 
and Sarah Hurd (1683); the will (1725) of John 
Bellers, the Quaker philanthropist; and ‘‘ Stranger 
Friends visiting Scotland, 1650-1797.” The whole 
part is full of interest. We warmly join the acting 
editors in the wish that Mr. Norman Penney, the 
Society’s librarian and editor, may soon be restored 
to health. 





PROCEEDINGS OF ARCHZOLOGICAL 
SOCIETIES, 


SociETY OF ANTIQUARIES.—May 20,—Sir Arthur 
Evans, President, in the chair. 

Mr. Reginald Smith submitted a report on excava- 
tions conducted on behalf of the British Museum in 
gravels at Rickmansworth. The pits selected had 
for some years produced palzoliths in quantity, and 
the intention was to find specimens in position which 
might date the deposits, at least archzologically. 
The pit in Long Valley Wood, Croxley Green, 
showed about 26 feet of gravel and Tertiary material 
on chalk, and yielded human work in flint at the 
base; but nothing contemporary was found in four 
days at Mill End, west of Rickmansworth, though a 
fine series from both sites was exhibited by Sir Arthur 
Evans, St. Albans Museum, and Messrs, Davis, 
Kitchin and Sadler. The Mill End pit was marked 
as valley gravel on the Geological Survey map of 
1871, but the Croxley deposit appeared as plateau 
gravel, of the kind that passed below the boulder 
clay at Bricket Wood and Finchley. If the map 
were correct, the implements would confirm other 
recent finds in plateau gravel far away from rivers ; 
but if the gravel were laid down by the Colne, the 
Croxley pit would be comparable with Swanscombe, 
the whole of the Drift period being represented at 
both places. Chelles types predominated, but there 
were many St. Acheul ovates, and a few Le Moustier 
points, the last probably from brick-earth. There 
were difficulties involved in either interpretation of 
the Croxley eg but the archzological evidence 
was quite definite. 

Mr. Dewey contributed notes on the geological 
questions involved, and pointed out the importance 
of the excavations in ascertaining the relationship of 
the — at Croxley Green and the fluvio-glacial 
drift lying on the adjacent hilltops. The work failed 
to detect any discontinuity between the two spreads 
of gravel, but it seemed highly probable that the 





Croxley Green gravel was merely rearranged fluvio- 
glacial material, derived from the neighbourhood. 
At Mill End the top of the hill was covered with a 
thick sheet of fluvio-glacial gravel identical in char- 
acter with the Croxley Green deposits. Eighty feet 
below, down the hill, there was a wide spread of 
gravel forming a terrace flanking the River Colne, 
and it was in this spread that the pits at Mill End 
had been excavated. After the Glacial period normal 
river-erosion would rearrange the gravels and deposit 
them in terraces, but there was properly no great 
break in the succession. The marked distinction at 
Mill End rendered it highly improbable that, at such 
a short distance, a similar gravel containing identical 
implements should be of greatly different age. 

Mr. Lawrence Weaver read a short paper com- 
paring the building prices of 1671-1687 with those 
obtaining at the present day. The inquiry was based 
on the accounts of Wren’s City churches, a paper on 
which was read by Mr. Weaver on December 10 last. 
Mr. William Lunn made full but unpriced copies of 
the complete bills relating to St. Stephen’s, Walbrook, 
and to St. Mary-le-Bow, and then priced these bills 
as a contractor would price them to-day. Mr. Lunn 
found that the cost of rebuilding St. Stephen’s to-day 
would be £15,400, as compared with £7,652, the 
actual cost in Wren’s time; and the rebuilding of St. 
Mary’s would cost £38,500, as compared with the 
actual cost of £15,473. If, then, 2} were taken as 
the average rate ot increase, the total cost of the fifty- 
one City churches would be to-day no more than 
4£700,000.—Atheneum, June 5. 


@ By @ 
At the meeting of the RoyaL ARCHAOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE, on June 2, Mr. C. H. Bothamley, M.Sc., 
gave a lantern lecture on ‘‘ Carcassone : the Cité and 
the Basse-ville.” 


a 
Mr. G. Benson presided at the annual meeting of 


. the YorK ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY on May 18. 


The annual report, presented by the Hon. Secretary 
(Dr. W. A. Evelyn), stated that among works of 
interest carried out during the year was the removal 
of the Norman arch from the garden of the Nurses’ 
Home, where it had been hidden for many years, 
and its re-erection in the churchyard of St. Maurice. 
During the erection of the Purey-Cust memorial the 
vaulted cellars of the old archiepiscopal palace had 
been restored, and the steps leading down to it 
restored, so that this interesting medizval structure 
was now open to inspection. The balance-sheet 
showed a credit balance of £77. The Archbishop of 
York was re-elected President, and the vice-presidents 
were also elected. 

A paper on ‘‘Robert Hallam, Bishop of Salisbury 
from 1407 to 1417,” was read by Dr. G. S. Gayner, 
who pointed out that Hallam had been appointed 
Prebend of Oshaldwick in York Minster, and that 
after the murder of Archbishop Scrope the Pope 
appointed him Archbishop of York. King Henry, 
however, stopped the appointment, and later on 
Gregory XII. appointed Hallam Bishop of Salisbury. 
He died while attending the Council of Constance, 
where he represented the English nation, and led the 
party who desired to reform the Church, “head ‘and 
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members,” as the phrase ran. He was buried in 
Constance Cathedral, Dr. Gayner exhibiting a very 
beautiful rubbing of the brass from the tomb. The 
figure and canopy of the brass were undoubtedly 
English, though the fillet was German, and Dr. 
Gayner said he believed it was the only English brass 
to be found on the Continent. 
as ee 

Mr. J. C. Hodgson presided over a meeting of the 
NEWCASTLE SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES, held in the 
Castle on May 26. Mr. J. Parker Brewis was thanked 
for the gift of a set of posters and advertisements 
which have been issued in order to induce recruits to 
join the new armies. 

Dr. Hardcastle read some notes on ‘‘ Four Letters 
about the Percy Riflemen from the Duke of North- 
umberland to Christopher Blackett, 1803-4,” and 
Mr. C. H. Blair contributed a short paper on 
** Photographs of Some Fourteenth-Century Notarial 
Marks drawn on Charters in the Durham Treasury."’ 

Mrs. Willans read a paper on some old musical 
instruments, illustrated with lantern slides. 


The first of the summer meetings of the LANCASHIRE 
AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN SOCIETY was held 
on May 19, Chetham’s Hospital and its environs 
were visited, Mr. J. J. Phelps (hon. secretary) acting 
as leader. He explained the various parts and things 
of interest. Chetham’s Hospital site, he said, was 
one of the most interesting, not only in Manchester, 
but in England, because there could be found direct 
evidence of occupation from pre-Roman times right 
down to the present day. It was the centre or 
nucleus from which modern Manchester had radiated. 

Hyde’s Cross was visited, as well as the library, 
wardens’ room, the double cloister and kitchen of 
the hospital, about each of which Mr. Phelps had 
some little-known facts to relate, thus adding in- 
struction to the pleasure the visitations afforded. He 
mentioned that it was not generally known that 
Chetham’s Hospital was open for public inspection, 
and he expressed a hope that more people than 
hitherto would take advantage of the opportunity of 
visiting the wonderful and unique home and school 
which was the oldest domestic building in Man- 
chester. 


~ se 
The annual meeting of the DURHAM AND NoORTH- 
UMBERLAND ARCHOLOGICAL SOCIETY was held 
at Durham on June 2, the veteran President, the 
Rev. Dr. Greenwell, now in his ninety-sixth year, 
being in the chair. In the course of his presidential 
address, Dr. Greenwell referred to the condition of 
the Galilee Chapel in the Cathedral, and the scare 
that arose in regard to it some years ago. Ilowever, 
he was still convinced that it was in a perfectly safe 
condition. No sooner was the Galilee saved from 
being practically destroyed than another report was 
made that the Cathedral itself was in danger. The 
roof and nave, the buttresses and the tower, were 
said to be in a hazardous condition, and the Dean 
and Chapter were very much alarmed. He was per- 
fectly satisfied they would say that they would leave 
the Cathedral as it is at present, and disapprove 
altogether of the statement as to its unsafe condition, 


Referring to the alterations at present proceeding 
in the Cathedral, the President denied that there was 
any shrinking of the building. He supposed, how- 
ever, the Chapter would take steps to prevent any 
mischief being done. 

Continuing, he mentioned that the Board of Works 
were prepared to take over Finchale Abbey. A good 
deal of money was wasted there some years ago in 
erecting a fence which was of no value whatever, and 
which money might have been spent in making the 
walls of the Abbey secure from dampness and in put- 
ting back stones which had been displaced. The 
Board of Works were, he understood, prepared to 
spend a considerable amount of money in putting 
the building into an efficient state. 


The HAMPSHIRE ARCHAOLOGICAL SocigTy held a 
meeting at Littlecote (by the kind invitation of Mr. 
and Mrs. G. L. Bevan) on May 19. In the Great 
Hall of the house Mr. William Dale read a paper 
on the mansion, which appears to have been built 
between 1490 and 1520, and on the earlier occupants, 
the Darells and the Pophams, The familiar tale of 
Wild Darell and the bed-chamber tragedy was told, 
and much information given concerning the Pophams, 
especially Lord Chief Justice Sir John Popham, who 
presided at one trial of Sir Walter Raleigh, and at 
that of the Earl of Essex. Mr. Dale described the 
principal rooms and their contents, and at the con- 
clusion of his paper the members were conducted 
over the house. 


Members of the WORCESTER ARCHOLOGICAL 
SOCIETY made an excursion on May 31 to various 
places in the borderland of Gloucestershire and 
Herefordshire round Ledbury. One of the attrac- 
tions of the day was the old church at Kempley. It 
is a small but most interesting Norman church, with 
a massive tower built for defence against marauders 
from Wales. Some considerable time was occupied 
in viewing the wonderful series of well-preserved wall- 
paintings of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, in 
chancel and nave, a full description of which, by 
Mr. St. Clair Baddeley, was read. The Vicar, Rev. 
R. W. Goodall, kindly brought the old church- 
wardens’ book and the Communion plate, including 
the Queen Anne tazza recently recovered and pre- 
sented to the church by the late President of the 
Society, Earl Beauchamp, The old dugout chest 
was examined with interest, and the members rejoiced 
to find that all the old features of the church had been 
most carefully preserved in the recent restoration. 


Cay ae 
At the meeting of the CAMBRIDGE ANTIQUARIAN 
Society on May 17, two communications of much 
local interest were made by the Rev. Dr. S-okes, 
F.S.A., their subjects being 11) ‘* Wayside Crosses 
in Cambridge” and (2) ‘‘ Cambridge Bellmen.” In 
medizval times there were several wayside crosses in 
the town and suburban area. No relic of these now 
exists ; but they are frequently mentioned in old 
documents, and especially in field-books, some of 
which are still in possession of the colleges. A field- 
book of importance was formerly in the Church of 
St. Andrew the Great, but it has disappeared ; it is 
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hoped that it may some day be discovered and restored 
to the church. Some rough drawings of the crosses 
occur, from which an approximate idea of their 
structure may be formed. Of the fourteen or more 
crosses recorded, the following are specially notable : 
(1) The Market Cross of stone in the market-place of 
the old town, just north of the castle ; (2) The Market 
Cross on Market Hill, dismantled in the time of the 
Commonwealth, rebuilt in curious style in 1684, 
demolished about 1789 ; (3) Cope’s Cross, at the end 
of Hobson Street ; (4) Dazwe’s Cross, at the corner of 
Hills Road and Lensfield Road ; (5) Hinton Cross 
on Mill Road ; (6) Stone Cross on Hills Road ; and 
(7) Stump Cross on Trumpington Road. In Brann’s 
map the cross on Market Hill is shown covered with 
a canopy, but in Hammond’s map it appears without 
this leaden roof. 

The bellman of olden times was a prominent and 
picturesque figure, and combined duties of public 
crier, watchman and policeman. He was always 
represented carrying a bell and a javelin or halberd, 
and followed by a dog. Several bellmen of Cam- 
bridge were mentioned by the lecturer, and by the 
courtesy of the Librarian of the Public Library 
specimens were shown of the ‘‘ Bellmen’s Christmas 
Sheets ””—broadsides containing doggerel verses on 
topical subjects, and usually adorned with represen- 
tations of a bellman with his dog, etc. One of these 
showed the Market Cross of 1684. In proposing 
a vote of thanks, Alderman Spalding stated that a 
javelin, formerly belonging to the bellmen, is still 
preserved at the back of the Mayor’s chair in the 
Council Chamber. 


~ 6 


Professor E. J. Garwood lectured on ‘* Lakes and 
their Origin, with Special Reference to Rock-Basins,” 
at the meeting of the GEOLOGISTS’ ASSOCIATION on 
June 4. The lecture, which was illustrated by lantern 
slides, dealt with the different views which have been 
expressed regarding the origin of lakes occupying 
undoubted rock-basins. Certain cases which have 
been specially studied were discussed in detail. Special 
attention was given to the part which ice may have 
played in their formation. 
@ FF 5 

Members of the St. ALBANS AND. HkRTS ARCH&- 
OLOGICAL SociEry made a walking excursion 
on May 15 to various places, including burston 
Manor Farm and the great medizeval Tithe Larn at 
St. Stephen’s. In the old oak-panelled room of the 
farm, the Hon. Secretary (Mr. Charles H. Ashduwn) 
read a paper on the devolution of the Manor. 

With regard to Burston Manor Farm, Mr. Ash- 
down said: ‘* This farm, situated about a mile and 
a half from St. Stephen’s Church on the left of the 
road to Watford, is a two-storicd house almost sur- 
rounded by a moat; the front and part of the back 
are of timber; which has been covered with modern 
weather boarding. The other walls are of brick, and 
the roofs are tiled. The general plan is that of - 
rectangular oblong block facing to the north, with 
two shallow wings projecting from the north-east 
corner facing north and east respectively, while at the 
west end is a small projecting chanber. The garden 
wall which joins this chamber is apparently a portion 


of a former extension of the building towards the 
west ; the bricks used in it measure 2 by 4 by 84 inches, 
On the south is a modern wing, and all the windows 
in the house are modern. A doorway on the south 
has an original Elizabethan door in a moulded frame 
with a four-centred head. In one room is some early 
seventeenth-century panelling and a good overmantel 
with carved panels. These panels are separated by 
small columns and flanked by strapwork pilasters. 
Round the room is a carved frieze. In this room and 
in others are old ceiling beams with chamfered edges. 
The whole of the panelling is now grained and var- 
nished. The house was originally surrounded by a 
moat, of which extensive portions still remain. A 
drain built of early bricks may be seen near the moat.” 

The members then proceeded to the great Tithe 
Barn at St. Julian’s Farm, St. Stephen’s. By the 
courtesy of Mr. Varcoe, they were permitted to in- 
spect it. It is a pre-Reformation structure, and one 
of the only three medizvai tithe barns now remain- 
ing in Hertfordshire, the others being at Watford and 
Tewin. Subsequently the many traces of foundations 
in the farmyard were inspected, and suggestions made 
relative to their origin, the general idea being that 
excavation would prove their connection with the 
Leper Hospital of St. Julian, which formerly stood 
upon that site. 


At the meeting of the BRITISH ARCHAOLOGICAL 
ASSOCIATION held on June 3, the Rev. P. H. Ditch- 
field in the chair, Mr. W. A. Cater, F.S.A., read 
a paper entitled, ‘* Further Notes on the Austin 
Friary of London,” in continuation of his previous 
paper published in 1912, and in correction of some of 
the views therein expressed regarding the conventual 
church and the location of the domestic buildings. 
He illustrated by lantern slides his method of recon- 
structing these from the descriptions in post-dissolu- 
tion documents preserved at the Record Office, and 
showed that it was now possible to rearrange the 
ordering of the Friary Church, and to locate the 
chapels mentioned in the Harleian lists of burials. 
That the windows of the north aisle could not have 
been continued beyond the present fifth light, and 
that these were only upper lights to the transept and 
two westernmost bays of the choir, he regarded as 
established from the evidence now available, although 
the contrary had been contended in view of the 
method of construction of its prototype, the Grey 
Friars Church. He further emphasized the feature 
which characterized Friars churches—namely, the 
narrow transept or crossing which aligned with choir 
and nave—and he appropriated fifteen bays to the 
Austin Friars House, giving a total length of about 
265 feet and breadth 83 feet, against 300 and 89 
in the case of the Grey Friars. The claustral 
buildings which may be located are the chapter- 
house, the refectory and kitchen, the large or western 
dormitory. the little dormitory, and with considerable 
probability the library. Annexed to the choir was a 
chapel called “le Duke’s Chapell,” which he suggests 
derives its signification from the fact that the Duke of 
Buckingham, who perished on Tower Hill in 1521, 
had probably been interred there. An interesting 
point was that a few years after the foundation of the 
Friary in 1253, the Friats demolished the parish 
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church of St. Olave, Brade (Broad) Street, which 
occupied part of the site presented to them, and in 
which.they doubtless first conducted their services. 

Mr. W. H. Fox, F.S.A., described two bosses 
found on the Austin Friars site, and now in the 
Guildhall Museum ; and Mr. F, Lambert described a 
stone bow], perhaps Roman, from the same locality. 
A considerable discussion followed. 

«6 a 

Other gatherings have been the annual meeting of 
the-CHESTER ARCHAOLOGICAL SOCIETY on May 20; 
the KENT ARCHAOLOGICAL SociEty at Tonbridge 
on May 19; the EXETER ARCHAZOLOGICAL SOCIETY 
on May 28, when Mr. J. J. Hall read a paper on 
**Some Church Clocks of Medizval England,” with 
special reference to the Exeter Cathedral clock and 
the clock of the Collegiate Church of Ottery St. 
Mary ; the SocigTy OF BIBLICAL ARCHZOLOGY on 
June 9, when the Rev. W. T. Pilter read a paper on 
‘¢The Personal Names Abram and Abraham ”’; and 
the LANCASHIRE AND CHESHIRE ANTIQUARIAN 
Socigery at Stamford and the neighbourhood on 


May 25 to 29. 


Reviews and Motices 
of Mew Books. 


[Publishers are requested to be so good as always to 
mark clearly the prices of books sent for review, as 
these notices are intended to be a practical aid to 
book-buying readers.| 


PICTURES IN THE LAND OF TEMPLES. By Joseph 
Pennell. Forty plates, with text opposite. 
London: W. Heinemann, 1915. Crown 4to. 
Price 5s. net. 

In his own preliminary note to these well-printed 
reproductions of forty lithographs of temple scenes in 
Italy, Sicily and Greece, which Mr. Pennell drew on 
the sites in 1913, he admits that if he had not before 
seen the greatest art of the rest of Europe, he could 
not have been so moved as he was by what he saw in 
the Land of Temples, ‘‘the land whence we have 
derived most of our ideas, ideals and inspirations.” 
That seems to us a fine saying, the more generous as 
coming from one confessedly not a classical scholar. 
One may invert it, perhaps, by saying, in praise of 
Mr. Pennell’s work, that Art is longer than Learning, 
and thus recognize the truth of his other dictum, that 
the Greeks had a genius ‘‘for site in placing their 
temples and shrines in the landscape, so that they 
not only become a part of it, but it leads up to them,” 
as perhaps we may say was the case with Fountains 
Abbey in our own land, In the present volume the 
point is amply illustrated, notably the view of the 
temple over the caiion at Segesta, and the quite 
beautiful drawings, faithful in their record, as the 
present writer who has been to the sites can testify, 
of the Temple of Niké at Athens and the Shining 
Rocks at Delphi. The skill of Mr. Pennell’s drawing 
of the temple at Athens in its composition is itself a 
tribute to the deliberate arrangement—no matter of 


lucky accident—by which the builders of these temples 
achieved their results; but we remain doubtful if it is 
necessary or accurate to say with the artist, as he 
occasionally does, that these buildings are finer in 
ruin than ever they were in perfection. Mr. Pennell 
is on surer ground when he happily observes, in the 
characteristic note to his masterly sketch of the 
Temple of Concord at Girgenti, that ‘‘when the 
tourists and archeologists have gone to dress for 
dinner, and left one alone, one learns in the silence 
that the Greeks were divine artists.” 

For the measured accuracy of learned plans one 
would not go to Mr. Pennell; but for something 
equally desirable, and much more lovable, the mind 
that is familiar with the glory that was Greece, can 
turn to these beautiful drawings with satisfaction and 
delight. They bring the true spiritual refreshment of 
the temples and the scenery that contains them.— 
W. H. D. 

*x* * x 
BIBLICAL DISCOVERIES IN EGYPT, PALESTINE AND 
MESOPOTAMIA. By the Rev. J. Pouliteyan, B.A. 
With Foreword by Canon Girdlestone, M.A. 
Sixteen illustrations and maps. Lendon: Elliot 
Stock, 1915. 8vo., pp.x+194. Price 2s. 6d. net. 

The title of this neatly produced volume fairly 
indicates its contents. The substance of the book 
was given in a course of lectures at various centres, 
especially in connection with a ‘‘summer school” 
of the London Jews’ Society at Swanwick last year. 
There are very few references other than those to the 
Biblical texts quoted or illustrated; but in a readable, 
general way Mr. Politeyan, who is by descent a Greek 
(with Armenian blood in him), and who was born in 
Cilicia, seeks to show the great light which the 
archeological discoveries of the last thirty or forty 
years have thrown upon those parts of the Bible 
which relate to the countries named. The book is 
nct intended for archzeologists or students of archz- 
ology, and cannot be reviewed critically ; but it will 
appeal to many readers who only know vaguely that 
much related to Biblical events and history has been 
discovered in recent years, and who will here find not 
a little which will interest and inform them. Its 
particular appeal is to devout and conservative 
readers of the Old Testament. The illustrations are 
particularly good. They are mostly reproductions 
from the official catalogues of the British Museum, 
and include the Rosetta Stone, the fragment of a 
tablet containing the Babylonian account of the 
Deluge, a painted chamber in an Egyptian tomb 
of the eighteenth dynasty, etc. 


* 

CHATS ON OLD SiLver. By Arthur Hayden. 
With frontispiece and ninety-nine full-page 
illustrations. London: 7. Fisher Unwin, 1915. 
Large crown 8vo., pp. 424. Price §s. net. 

There can be but few subjects more engrossing 
than the collection of old silver, whether to those who 
can value a piece for its artistic beauty, or to the 
mere bargain-hunter ; but, except to those who can 
afford so expensive a taste, the study of old silver 
must remain a purely abstract one. Mr. Hayden’s 
picture of ‘‘ the inquiring possessor of family plate,” 
and his statement that ‘‘it is in the pv # anaa 
blood to ruminate over his old plate,” suggest an 
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unfortunately too.uncommon state of affairs. But as 
everyone has his chance, those who have no family 
plate may attempt to acquire some through a dealer 
or in the auction-room, when they will find the 





FIG, I, 


information this book affords of the utmost value. 
Not the least important part of the work consists of 
tables showing the date letters used at the London 
Assay Office since 1598, and of the differences in 
shield shapes throughout the same period, as well 
as examples of marks found on old silver assayed 
in London, the Provinces, Scotland and Ireland, 
with the name of the maker where ascertainable from 
his mark. And these are not merely bald tables, 
but contain a large number of illuminating notes 
of great value to the connoisseur, and displaying con- 
siderable research on the part of the author. 

The book is divided into twelve chapters, each of 
which is, except the first which deals with marks 
generally, devoted to the various objects into which 
silver was manufactured. The most interesting deals 
with ecclesiastical plate, tracing the changes made in 
it during the Reformation, and giving several ex- 
amples from the Elizabethan and Stuart periods. Of 
these, by the kind permission of the publishers, we 
reproduce two, both belonging to Exeter churches. 
Of these the earlier one, consisting of a chalice and 
cover, bears the London hall-mark of 1573; it is 

cel-gilt, and bears the inscription : ‘* St. Martin’s in 
Exon "’ (Fig. 1). Itissomewhat remarkable, as can be 


seen: from the illustration, as reproducing much the 
ay so of an ancient chalice, with the addition of 
a deep rim at the top above the moulded band. The 
second illustration, also from Exeter, is a chalice and 
cover, silver-gilt, with the inscription, “St. Petrox 
in Oxon,” bearing the Exeter hall-mark of 1640 and 
the name of its maker, J. R. Radcliff, which is seen 
displayed between the foliated bands of the chalice 
(Fig. 2). These objects still remain in the possession 
of their lawful ecclesiastical owners ; but sometimes 
such plate is found in the hands of dealers, and it is 
difficult to realize the feelings of an honest collector, 
if soaring fancy can imagine such, who ‘‘ picked up” 
such a piece of silver, on discovering, by ma'ks or 
otherwise, its origin and use. 

Each chapter is followed by a most useful list of 
prices given at auctions for old silver, which affords 
most valuable infurmation for the guidance of the 
collector. From these we find that a Tudor cup 
weighing 14 oz. 3 dwt. fetched £4,130; an Eliza- 
bethan tankard of 21 oz. 15 dwt., £2,300; while 
a Henry VII. beaker weighing 6 oz. 16 dwt. went 
for £1,270. No wonder, then, if the faker of old 
marks has been active, but our author tells us for our 
comfort, if we think we have been “ done,” we can 





FIG. 2. 


have the piece re-assayed, and if the mark is found to 
have been forged, ‘‘ there is a legal remedy.” 

We have not space to deal with the most fascinating 
chapter on the Salt-cellar, ‘‘ which has a complete 
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history for three hundred years, and with its evolution 
pari passu is the march of social custom”; and can 
only conclude by advising everyone who possesses old 
silver, or aspires to possess it, to obtain Mr. Hayden’s 
Chats on Old Silver.—J. T. P. 


* * * 


INDEX TO PERIODICALS. Compiled by various 
authorities, and arranged by A. Cecil Piper. 
Under the general editorship of A. J. Philip. 
Vol. I., April—September, 1914. London: 
Stanley Paul and Co., for The Librarian and 
Book World, 1915. 4to., pp. xxxii + 192. 
Price 21s, net. 

From 1891 to 1963 the late Mr. W. T. Stead 
published, in connection with the Review of Reviews, 
a most useful /zdex to Periodicals, thus providing a 
guide to the contents of a very large number of 
British and American magazines for the years from 
1890 to 1902. Since that date magazinedom has 
been without a key. As the general editor of the 
new undertaking remarks: ‘‘ The very great need 
that exists for some such Index as this, to rescue from 
permanent loss the great mass of important but 
nevertheless fugitive literature that appears week by 
week, month by month, and quarter by quarter, is 
undeniable.” We gladly welcome this attempt to 
meet the need, but we are somewhat doubtful as to 
whether the editors are quite on the right lines. It 
seems to us a mistake to include in the periodicals 
indexed Notes and Queries, the indexing of which is 
already well and fully provided for, and even more 
of a mistake to include other weeklies, such as Zhe 
Atheneum, The Nation, Nature, New Statesman, 
Saturday Review, Spectator and Tablet. Again, if 
Archaeologia Cambrensis is included why are the 
publications of other learned societies excluded? It 
would surely have been wiser to exclude all pub- 
lications of that kind. Apparently the Jnxdex is 
chiefly intended for librarians. On the left hand 
side of each page is a column of decimals—one for 
each entry. Presumably this is on what is known as 
the Dewey system ; but to most students, other than 
professional librarians, these figures will be puzzling 
and irritating. No explanation is given of the system, 
and such marginal figures—to take an example at 
random—as 133.3 (592) are absolutely meaningless 
to the ordinary reader. The contents of the peri- 
odicals indexed are elaborately classified ; and to 
facilitate reference there is prefixed a 23-page 
Subject Index. But, as every bookman knows, the 
perils of classification are endless. Here is an 
example. Dr. Eminson’s paper in last year’s 
Antiquary on ‘‘ The Howes of the Manor of Scotter ” 
is classified under ‘‘Genealogy. Heraldry,” the entry 
in the Subject Index being ‘*‘ Howe family, gene- 
alogy.” Yet the article had nothing at all to do with 
genealogy. The ‘‘ Howes” dealt with were suffixes 
to place-names, This illustrates one of the innumer- 
able pitfalls in any attempt at a classified index. As 
we turn the leaves of this volume on which so much 
labour has been spent, we heave a regretful sigh over 
the demise of the /ndex to Periodicals mentioned at 
the beginning of this notice. That Jndex covered a 
year’s periodicals in one alphabet. Titles of articles 
were indexed under the principal word, with plenty 


of cross-references, plenty of subject and grouped- 
subject headings, and the principal authors’ names 
included—al/ in one alphabet. We have used those 
volumes repeatedly, and found them immensely 
useful. The volume before us must have involved in 
proportion far more labour—in the classification, 
which is most elaborate, #/ws a long Subject Index, 
plus an Author Index. For the ordinary student a 
one-alphabet index would, we venture to think, have 
been much more useful. At the same time we 
acknowledge most whole-heartedly the value of the 
book. The editors explain some of the difficulties 
caused by the war-—nine of the compilers, one after 
the other, relinquished the work for military service 
—and it is infinitely to the credit of those responsible 
that notwithstanding all difficulties and drawbacks 
the work was persevered with, and has now seen the 
light. We earnestly hope that the reception of this 
initial issue will be such as to encourage the com- 
pilers to continue their labours, though we think they 
would do well to drop the weekly papers. The book 
is admirably printed on good paper and makes a 
comely volume. 
* * * 


NOTES AND QUERIES CONCERNING EVESHAM AND 
THE Four SHirReEs. Vols. ii. and iii. Edited 
by E. A. B. Barnard. Illustrated. Evesham: 
W. and H. Smith, Lid., 1911 and1914. Crown 
8vo., pp. 266 and 276. Price 3s. 6d. net each 
volume. 

Ever since July, 1906, Mr. E. A. B. Barnard, 
F.S.A., has conducted a column of antiquarian Notes 
and Queries in the Zvesham Journal with marked 
ability and success. We welcomed the reprinting 
of a selection from the contents of that column in a 
volume which appeared a year or two ago, and the 
two volumes before us deserve an equally cordial 
reception. They are well printed and tastefully 

roduced. In each volume the first section relates to 
vesham, and the second to the Four Shires. There 
are few aspects of local history which do not here 
find illustration, the principal contributors being Mr, 

Barnard himself, Mr. Oswald G. Knapp, and the 

Rev. W. H. Shawcross. It is impossible to give any 

résumé of the contents. They range from local 

thymes to lists of local parsons, from dovecotes to 
grammar schools, from ancient coins and signet rings 
to “mops” and field names. Coaching reminiscences, 
excavations on the site of Evesham Abbey, church 
brasses, school history, sampler verses, a Jacobean 
inventory, and a hundred other topics, are included 
in the olla odrida of the two volumes. The work of 
selection has been efficiently done, for there is little 
that is merely trivial, but much that is of considerable 
value to local historians and topographers. No 
student of the history of Evesham and the neigh- 
bouring counties can afford to neglect the miscellanea 
here brought together. We heartily congratulate 
Mr. Barnard on the continued success of his labours. 


x * * 


Among many pamphlets on our table are several 
papers reprinted from the publications of sacieties. 
From the Journa/, 1915, of the Derbyshire Archzeo- 
logical Society are two papers by Mr. Edward 
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Tristram, F.S.A. One is on the ‘‘ Mam Tor Earth- 
work,” locally called the ‘‘ Shivering Mountain,’ a 
hill about a mile west of Castleton. Mr. Tristram 
describes the work, but decides that ‘‘ our knowledge 
at present is insufficient to enable us to arrive at any 
definite decision as to whether this fort dates from 
the Neolithic or Bronze period ; possibly it may have 
been: utilized as a fortress during Both periods.” The 
other. paper, with the aid of a plan, describes and 
discusses “The Stone Circle, known as the ‘ Bull 
Ring,’ at Dove Holes [about two and a half miles 
north of Buxton], and the Mound adjoining.” There 
are strong resemblances between the ‘‘ Bull Ring *’ 
and the Arbor Low stone circle, which suggest that 
the two belong to the same period, and were in- 
tended for similar purposes—probably of a religious 
nature. The probable date for both is the early 
Bronze Age. 

A paper on the ‘‘ Anglian Invasion of Devon, with 
Some Notes on the Place-Name ‘ Worthy,’ ’’ by Mr. 
J. M. Martin, C.E., was read at Tavistock in July, 
1914, and is reprinted from the Zransactions of the 
Devonshire Association. Copies can be had from 
Mr. J. G. Commin, bookseller, Exeter, price 2s. 6d., 
post free. The paper is an attempt to throw light 
on an obscure period of Anglo-Saxon history—the 
conquest of Devon by Aithelbald, King of Mercia, in 
743—and deserves the attention of students of what is 
admittedly a difficult and contentious subject. The 
excellent sketch-map which illustrates the paper was 
drawn by the author in the eightieth year of his age. 

Yet one other pamphlet must be mentioned. 
Messrs. Hooker, of Westerham, Kent, have printed 
and published a 32-page quarto pamphlet en- 
titled European War, 1914-1915, which contains 
resolutions of protest, official correspondence and 
other data relating to the destruction of historic 
monuments during the war, revised to May 1, 1915. 
No copyright has been taken out, Copies will be 
sent to any address for an inclusive payment per copy 
of 4d. (English), 50 centimes (French), or 10 American 
cents—the bare cost of production. ‘‘ In this way,” 
say the printers, ‘‘the appeal will be scattered far 
and wide over the earth, and the strength of the 
voices may be so great that the muttering guns will 
have to recognize them. . . . The appeal cannot be 
sent to Germany or Austria, but if copies happen to 
reach those countries, it may be found that there are 
still citizens there who—leaving aside recrimination— 
will join their voices in this attempt to save the 
world’s historic buildings.’’ We are not so sanguine 
as the authors of the appeal, but we heartily applaud 
the unselfish zeal of Messrs. Hooker, and trust that 
our readers will aid in the circulation of the pamphlet. 


*x* * * 
The Berks, Bucks and Oxon Archeological Journal, 
April, begins well the twenty-first volume of a useful 
and well-edited quarterly. Mr. C. E. Keyser con- 
tributes architectural accounts of the churches at 
Frilsham and Yattendon, with sixteen fine photo- 
graphic plates; Major Kempthorne continues his 
history of ‘‘Sandburst, Berks”; and among the 
other contents are an account of ‘‘ Beenham House 
and Manor”; and ‘The Washington Arms and 
Pedigree,’ by Mrs. Suckling, which should interest 
Americans. We have also received vol. iii., part 18, 





of the Journal of the Alchemical Society (H. K. 
Lewis, 136, Gower Street, W.C., price 2s. net), 
which contains a long paper by Mr. H. Stanley 
Redgrove on “The Phallic Element in Alchemical 
Tradition ”; and Révista a’ Italia, May 31. 





Correspondence. 
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A PARISH REGISTER QUERY. 
TO THE EDITOR. 


LookING through my transcript of the Parish 
Registers of Brent Pelham, Herts, from 1538 to 
1856, I notice that there are no entries of baptisms 
from 1553 to 1560, marriages from 1551 to 1560, and 
burials from 1556 to 1563. I am aware that defects 
of this nature in registers are not infrequent, but the 
curious fact is that in this case, from 1539 to 1614, a 
period of seventy-five years, the vicarage was held by 
the Rev. Raphael Keene. Why should he have 
omitted to make entries during the periods in ques- 
tion? The only solution that occurs to me is that he 
was ejected during Mary’s reign, and not restored 
until some time after Elizabeth’s accession; the 
Marian Vicar making no entries, either through 
indifference or because Keene had taken the registers 
with him. 

Perhaps some correspondent versed in parish 
register work can suggest another solution. 

W. B. GERISH. 
Bishop’s Stortford, 
June 7, 1915. 





ST. JOHN BAPTIST’S HEAD IN PAINTED 
GLASS. 


TO THE EDITOR. 


In a window of Gresford Church, Denbighshire, is 
ancient painted glass depicting Herodias mutilating 
St. John Laptist’s decapitated head. Other repre- 
sentations of this incident occur in ancient glass in 
Wells and Winchester Cathedrals (the latter in the 
Cathedral Library). Also at Clitheroe Church, 
Lancashire, is a fragment of old glass showing the 
saint’s decapitated head lying in a charger and pierced 
by a dagger. 

If any of your readers are aware of other examples 
(in ancient glass) of this subject, I should be very 
grateful if they would communicate directly with me. 

Joun D. LE ConTEur. 

36, Whiteford Road, 

Mannamead, Plymouth, 
June 15, 1915. 
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NOTE TO PUBLISHERS. — We shall be particularly 
obliged to publishers if they wll always state the price 
of books sent for review. 

lt would be well tf those proposing to submit MSS. 
would first write to the Editor, 7, Paternoster Row, 
London, stating ‘he subject and manner of treatment. 














